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A combination spot and floodlight. Special fittings permit instant 
adjustment to any angle and beam control from a spot 24 inches in 
diameter to a flood 10 feet in diameter at a distance of 10 feet. 
Equipped for colored glass or gelatin screens. 

By removing lens it can be used for a wide angle flood. 

Send for Circular 84. 


For maximum flexibility of light and color control install Frink Multi- 
lite Reflectors. 

From two to ten, all metal Silverlite Reflectors are built into one metal 
unit called Multilite. It comes to you wired and ready to install. 
This unit construction gives a far greater flexibility of light and color 
control, especially where high illumination is wanted, and results in a 
neater, more economical illumination. Individual reflectors are easily 
removable. Diffusing and color screens attached without extra equip- 
ment. Send for Circular 79. 
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Cfor Natural and Realistic Display of ‘Ready to Wear 
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AX FIGURES that are perfect types of the 

modern American girl and woman. Made 
in a wide variety of natural and graceful, standing 
and sitting poses. Over 75 of these attractive 
figures are now on exhibition at our New York 
showrooms. 


Your Inspection ts Cordially Invited 
and Welcome at All Times 


J. R. PALMENBERG’S SONS, Inc. 


1412 Broadway at 39th Street, New York 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
204 W. Jackson Blvd. 11 First Street 26 Kingston Street 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Ideas that are practical for 
small as well as large establish- 
bents, ideas for anniversary win- 
dows, new settings for sale win- 
dows, capitalization of current 
events, analysis of the factors of 
display, and plans for the develop- 
ment of greater unity in the dis- 
play profession are among the 
topics treated in the July issue of 
The DISPLAY WORLD. 

In addition, are full reports on 
the convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Display 
Men at Detroit, last month, and 
“Window Week,” the display 
drive sponsored by the Window 
Display Advertising Association 
late in May. 

For ready inspection the sub- 
ject-matter has been classified in 
the following order: 

DEPARTMENT STORES 

“Distributing the Costs of Dis- 
play”. by Harry C. Martin; 
“Town Boosting Heralds Our 
Birthdav.” by Charles L. Franco- 
vich: “Capitalizing a Change in 
Telephones”; “Mother Goose 
Theme Proves Alluring,” by Dor- 
othy Clase; “An Arrangement in 
Odds and Ends,” by Katherine 
Wilson: “Collegiate Trairiing 
Put to Test,” by Harold Braudis, 
and “Harmonizing Anniversary 
Advertising,” by C. W. Anderson. 


CLOTHING 
“Selling Straw Hats ‘By the 
Barrel,’.” bv John A. Gilbert. and 
“How Do You Show Your Fur- 
nishings” are pertinent. 
HARDWARE 
“How to Impart Appeal to 
Hardware,” by Carl V. Haecker, 
presents the ideas of one of the 
foremost authorities in this field. 
FURNITURE 
“Exalt Furniture in New Halle 
Store,” by Lester C. Dietz, out- 
lines plans foliowed in interior 
showings of Cleveland’s newest 
store. 
SHOES 
“Footwear Shown Without Fig- 
ures” presents a review of Amer- 
ican and foreign displays demon- 
strating how shoes shown with- 
out the aid of figures may be 
made appealing. 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
“Bringing Dealer Helps Out of 
the Fog,” by Charles R. Rogers, 
reviews the statistics presented in 
“Facts,” a survey published re- 
cently by the International Asso- 
ciation of Display Men; “Dealer 
Helps and Department Stores,” 
by C. C. Agate, counters some of 
the conclusions presented in the 
booklet; “First Window Week 
Widely Celebrated” details epi- 
sodes of the first attempt to pro- 
mote a nation-wide window event 
for all classes of stores. 
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Tribute from Our Readers Overseas 


ROM Orebro, Sweden, came a letter in 

June that was particularly welcome. “We 

are sending you a photograph of a men’s 

wear window recently put in,” says the 

writer, a representative of an importing 

and manufacturing organization. ‘We want to ac- 

knowledge that our decorator received his inspiration 
from your magazine.” 

Another interesting communication came from 
Osaka, Japan, where an optical company renewed its 
subscription. That the business executives of this 
far eastern concern find valuable ideas in The DIS- 
PLAY WORLD despite the slight number of optical 
displays published, is a pleasing commentary upon 
the soundness of the publication’s policy. 

Reproduction of a window tying up with the Sher- 
win-Williams Company’s anti-cheap paint campaign, 
a feature of a hardware article in the June issue, so 
interested the home office of the company that they 
asked use of the illustration for inclusion in the 
weekly bulletin sent to their salesmen. 

The influence of a publication depends upon the 
thoroughness of its service. It is not a bad thing at 
times to examine the origin of this much used and 
much abused word, particularly when it is employed 
in vigorous “tooting” of “your own horn.” 

Service, like democracy, has lived down a_ bad 
reputation and obtained popularity on a record of per- 
formance. Acts continue to speak louder than words. 

Service is derived from the Latin and carries 
memories of the unhappy “servus,” the slave bought 
or captured, who labored under the lash, and might 
be put to death for disobedience. In the time of 
Cicero it had become more profitable to work a slave 





‘idea is gradually turning the 


to death in the summer time than to carry him over 
the winter. Democracy finds its origin in the Greek, 
a term of contempt, resurrected at the end of the 
eighteenth century to damn the experiments of the 
French revolutionists. To be dubbed a democrat at 
such a time was the equivalent of being stamped an 
anarchist and a cut-throat. 

A humane interest in the lot of the uphappy serf 
lifted service from its ignominy and gradually pro- 
moted it to its present dignity. Craving for freedom 
and happiness swung popular favor to democracy, 
and made aristocracy contemptible and reproachful. 
“Service” has gained ground because it denotes work 
performed in the interest of others. 


“Let the buver beware” was once the maxim of 
the commercial world. The business man of today 
who holds to such a creed soon passes. The “service” 
“slicker” out of the 
marts of trade. 

Clever selling is no longer “gold brick” selling. 
It has become painfully plain to all except the petty 
tradesmen at the base of the ladder that patronage can 
be kept only by consistent effort to provide the patron 
with goods that will fit his needs and give him a good 
return for the money. 

It is the duty of a trade publication to constantly 
maintain the “service” idea. It must pack its pages 
with fresh and helpful ideas, refraining from exploit- 
ing the novel at the expense of the practical. 


The DISPLAY WORLD believes that it is serv- 
ing its field. It is elated when readers express satis- 
faction and approval; its executives welcome criticism 
with equal sincerity. 
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We originate 
and design dis- 
play equipment 
for special 
needs. Tell us 
your require- 
ments. 
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SOLID BRONZE FIXTURES 


These fixtures are made to meet the demand for a dignified 
and elegant display. They are made of solid bronze and will 
outlast any fixture made. Finished either in Monumental 


3ronze or Brushed Nickel. 
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Forms are of the latest shapes with washable celluloid enamel. 


NATIONAL FORM and FIXTURE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


New York Salesroom, 1350 BROADWAY, New York 


Factory, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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; 4 Photograph courtesy of the United States Gypsum Company. 
This Window Shows a Most Attractive Use of Plastic Paint for Paneling, Stenciling, and Medallions 


The Rough Texture Background 


The Growing Popularity of This Type of Decoration Rests Upon Its 
Ease in Application and the Wide Range of Effects Obtainable 


By GLENN PRICE 
Textone Expert, United States Gypsum Co., Chicago 


OUGH-textured wall finishes in the home, 
church, theater, office building or store 
have been finding increasing popularity 
throughout the entire country since their 
introduction into the other states from 

California and Florida. And if such finishes are popu- 
lar as decoration for walls in such buildings, they are 
even more popular, if possible, as backgrounds for the 
display of merchandise in store windows. Rough- 
textured backgrounds can be found now in windows 
ranging from those of the corner drug store to the huge 
city dry goods store. 

When analyzed, the growing demand for such fin- 
ishes as backgrounds is not at all surprising. Every 
merchant who has anything to sell wants attractive and 
novel windows for the display of his merchandise, and 
rough-textured backgrounds have been discovered, 
through experience, to be among the easiest and yet 
most effective methods of gaining the desired result. 

That is, such backgrounds are easy and effective 
when they are properly developed. And one of the best 
methods for their achievement is a plastic paint that 
produces both texture and color tone in a single coat. 
This material comes in white powder form, ready to 
be mixed with cool water and dry coloring matter 
on the job. Its application is exceptionally easy. The 
only tools required are those used in any decorating 


process. And the textures can be produced with brush, 
sponge, a wad of paper, the fingers, the palm of the 
hand, or a smooth, straight edge such as that on a 
draughtsman’s celluloid triangle. Besides the ease of 
application of this plastic paint, another of its advan- 
tages for use in window decoration is the rapidity 
with which it dries, occasioning no less of time in pro- 


- ducing the desired background through having to wait 


for the paint to set. 
It may sound somewhat ridiculous to say that 


rough-textured finishes are used in all kinds of store 


windows all over the country at the present time, and 
then, almost in the same breath, to say that they are 
an effective means of achieving novelty in a display 
window. <And it would be ridiculous if there were 
only one kind of rough texture and one color. But 
the possibility for novelty lies in the practically un- 
limited range of textures and colors that may be 
developed. 

This range is responsible, in a large measure, for 
the beauty of textured backgrounds. In the first place, 
color harmony that is so essential to beauty in any 
form of decoration, can be obtained through the use 
of plastic paint for a textured background because 
the decorator mixes the color with the material him- 
self, and can, with a little skill, produce the exact 
shade or tint he needs to harmonize with whatever 
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Photograph courtesy of the United States Gypsum Company. 


A Reproduction of Caenstone Makes Up the Formal Background Against Which the Display of Men’s Apparel Stands Out Well 


is to be featured in the window, from the dainty pastel 
shades to go with lingerie or with light summer ma- 
terials, to the darker tones that set off the heavier 
winter fabrics to the best advantage, and the neutral 
tints that make displays of other materials than wear- 
ing apparel the most attractive, or a neutral back- 
ground that will fit any display over a long period of 
time may be developed with this paint. 

Then, besides harmony of colors with the ma- 
terials to be displayed in the window, a variety of 
colors that harmonize or blend with each color can be 
used in the same background to add to the charm. 
Soft tans, reds, blues, greens, yellows, all or in com- 
binations of two or more, can be worked into the 
same background in an amazing number of patterns. 

Another characteristic of the rough-textured background 
is the possibility of achieving effects of light and shade in the 
background which can not be obtained with any other type 
of decoration, because any other form—flat paint, paper or 
similar materials—produces a flat surface. But the rough 
textures are a combination of raised places (which cause 
shadows when the light strikes them, though remain in the 
light themselves) and depressions, which hold the shadows. 
Thus, they cause an interesting play of light instead of re- 
flecting it with the-full glare as a flat surface does. 

Among the many possibilities for decoration with rough- 
textured backgrounds is the development of windows trimmed 
in period styles. Such backgrounds are particularly appro- 
priate in the furniture store to set off displays of furniture 
of period types. The merchant who is featuring wearing ap- 
parel appropriate for vacation tours to foreign countries 
could make a most striking window with a background in a 
texture such as might be seen on walls of homes in some one 
of the countries overseas. 

Conventionalized forms of any one of the period designs 
might also be used as backgrounds for almost any kind of 
a display. The Egyptian, for example, offers endless oppor- 
tunities for variation in forms and colors. The soft, neutral 
tans or grays of the English Cottage type of wall finish, with 
its almost smooth texture, would make an excellent neutral 
background for many types of merchandise, and displays in 
a window with such a background could be changed many 
times without necessity for changing the background with 
each display. 

For the more formal display, especially in a large window, 


reproductions of caenstone or Travertine marble produce 
rich and beautiful effects. Because the production of these 
textures is so interesting, a brief description of the process 
follows: The plastic paint for both finishes is colored a deep 
cream color and then applied to the surface to be decorated 
with a brush. For the caenstone finish the paint is stippled 
with a fine stipple texture while it is still wet. Then when 
the paint has dried, the surface is scored into blocks with a 
sharp instrument and a straight edge. This texture is an 
excellent reproduction of the real stone. 

The Travertine finish is slightly more complicated. After 
the paint for this finish is brushed onto the surface, it is 
stippled and then Greenspar sand is blown over the still wet 
surface. As a final step before the paint has dried the whole 
surface is dragged with a draughtsman’s celluloid triangle 
to produce the pitted texture of the real Travertine. When 
the surface is dry it is marked into blocks just as it is for 
the caenstone. The effect of both of these finishes may be 
heightened by sizing the finished surface with a special size. 

Besides period finishes and the caenstone and Travertine, 
any number of novelty textures may be produced that will 
make interesting backgrounds for displays. And besides solid 
colors, two-tone and blended effects can be gained by using 
two or more shades of the paint and blending them when they 
are being applied; or, easier still, by applying a glaze in two 
or more colors in daubs over the dry painted surface and then 
blending them together. 

The use of colored sand blown into the wet surface of the 
paint before it is textured, as in the case of the Travertine 
finish, also suggests unlimited possibilities for sand swirls, 
sunbursts and similar designs. Stencils may also be used in 
many designs and colors with thoroughly pleasing results. 
And a final advantage in the use of textured walls produced 
with plastic paint is the possibility of redecorating old fix- 
tures with the paint so that they may be used again. 


SIEGEL DRAPE MODEL EXHIBITED 


The interesting exhibit of the International Clearing 
House, New York City, at the Detroit I. A. D. M. conven- 
tion, presented for the first time a new drape model of the 
popular Siegel figures. This is the latest of the Siegel crea- 
tions and was shown for the first time in America. It created 
extraordinary attention and comment on account of its 
graceful and perfect body lines. The exhibit showed, in 
addition, an excellent collection of Siegel mannequins, in- 
cluding the newest color and white models created by the 
famous Parisian artist, Marie Laurencien. The display was 
a success from every standpoint. 
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First Window Week Widely Celebrated 


Small Industrial Centers Rally to Standard of Sponsors Promoting 
Cooperative Displays for the First Time in Many Instances 


INDOW Week, promoted by the Window 

Display Advertising Association for the 

period from May 9-16 may not have re- 

ceived the attention which its promoters 

expected, but it served to enliven a great 

many trade centers which had not yet responded to the 

entreaties of the display bodies. It is noticeable that 

the responses which the Association received came from 

districts where display clubs have not yet obtained a 

foothold. In practically every case where community 

effort was made the movement was sponsored by a 

chamber of commerce or an advertising club and the 

merchants constituting the membership of these bodies 
were the chief factors in its celebration. 

It is not strange that the great cities were not deeply 
interested in the proposition. The week set aside for 
celebration came so shortly after the conclusion of the 
spring opening weeks and the Easter displays that the 
merchants in the great trading centers found no interest 
in this special effort. Another cause was the very com- 
mon cooperation between merchants in staging their 
spring openings, and the concentration upon a window 
night or opening week, in which all of the retailers 
belonging to the trade association simultaneously opened 
the seasonal drive. 

In a number of instances the celebration clashed 
with plans for local community windows to exploit the 
manufactures of the city. Several campaigns of this 
character were staged by chambers of commerce: 

But the value of the effort cannot be over estimated. 
For the first time a definite move for a national win- 
dow concentration was made, and this is significant. 
National advertising in newspapers and outdoor media 
can be handled on a coast to coast basis at any time 
if the advertiser picks the right agencies. Such a devel- 
opment in window display has not heretofore been 
possible, but may be brought about by action such as 
the ‘“‘window week”’ sponsors urged. 

Among the outstanding local developments of the 
period was the celebration held by the Lafayette, Ind. 
Advertising Club. “The week went over with a bang,” 
says Roger Wood, president of the Lafayette Adver- 
tising Club. “It was even more successful than we had 
anticipated and it is certain we will put on this program 
again next year. Our advertising club is only six 
months old and for a baby club I feel we did very well.” 

The Lafayette newspapers ran columns of publicity 
on the event. The Lafayette Journal offered two 
prizes totaling $15.00 for the best fifty-word letter ac- 
companied by a ballot explaining why a designated 
window appealed most to the writer. The same amount 
of prize money was given to the store creating the most 
favored display. A total of 118 stores entered the con- 
test which had been divided into seven classes accord- 
ing to the nature of the business involved. C. D. 
McDermont, Chicago window display expert, served as 





the judge. In addition to the prizes offered by the 
newspapers, the merchants themselves contributed a 
total of $250.00 and a group of silver cups. Special 
prizes totaling $30.00 were set aside for the best win- 
dow showing nationally advertised merchandise. ‘The 
Chamber of Commerce gave its approval to the move- 
ment in a letter of commendation by Doctor A. C. 
Arnett, president of the chamber, which conveyed to 
the president of the Ad Club the good wishes of the 
larger body. 

Observance of the week started off in splendid fashion 
with a concert and parade by the Jefferson High School band. 
Hundreds of people were attracted to the downtown section. 

Display windows, judged as a whole were probably bet- 
ter dressed for the week than ever before. Many novel and 
original ideas had been utilized in making displays, and the 
result was not only attractive and beautiful windows, but also 
powerful sales appeals. Lighting effects in many cases were 
especially effective and beautiful, and the windows were per- 
haps most attractive at night time. 

Another large throng visited the downtown section the 
next evening to join in the open air street dance, held on the 
south side of the square. The Purdue Gold and Black Aces 
provided music, and the crowd, making use of the specially 
lighted street, enjoyed several pleasant hours of dancing. A 
thousand toy balloons were given away. 

The silver cup for the most artistic window went to the 
Dorner Florist Shop, and the cup for the most novel display 
to Fred Reule, Inc. The cup for the most novel lighting 
effect was awarded to the Emdee Motor Co. 

Racine, Wis., made an excellent showing with most of her 
merchants taking part in the contest. The windows were 
veiled during installation of the special displays and were 
opened to the public’s view again at seven o'clock on Tuesday 
evening. Members of the Downtown Business and Profes- 
sional Association, which sponsored the “week,” set aside 
three prizes and made a special effort to provide attractive 
windows. Special sales for the week were announced and 
additional advertising was prepared in order to tie-up with 
the windows. A holiday atmosphere was provided at the 
moment of unveiling. The American Legion Drum Corps 
for two hours traversed the business district, and a great 
outpouring of the townsfolk came out to inspect the win- 
dows. Three judges were chosen for the event, consisting 
of Mayor Armstrong, Chief of Police H. C. Baker and D. E. 
Callender. 

The Trade Extension Committee of Cherokee (lowa) 
Chamber of Commerce served as the sponsors for the “week” 
in their community, deferring opening of the celebration until 
May 30. Windows were judged on Thursday evening, the 
work being done by Edward N. Smith, of the National Mer- 
chandising Service, of Des Moines, Iowa. About sixty win- 
dows were entered, some of which were deemed very good. 
While all merchants did not cooperate as was hoped they 
would, it drew more attention to show windows and their 
possibilities in selling merchandise than anything that was 
attempted there before. “Cherokee is a small city,” says 
George C. Mantor ,“but the association was ambitious enough 
to divide the interested merchants into three classifications 
and feels that the results in breaking competition into these 
groups was more than justified.” 

Awards of ribbons of merit were as follows: Class 1, 
Chocolate Shop, first; Alton’s, second; Serve-You, Save-You, 
third. Class 2, J. C. Penney Co., first; Blumer, Clay & Co., 
second; O. A. Royer, third. Class 3, Leonard Hardware, first; 
W. H. Schmidt, second; C. A. Druyor, third. 


(Continued on page 71) 
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HOW THE CONVENTION DEMONSTRATORS DRESSED THEIR WINDOWS 


A unique toy window by Carl Balcomb, Davenport, Iowa, appears at the top left, flanked by A. Fredericksen’s (Kansas 

City) pretentious vacation scene; upper center, left, shows ties installed by John C. Taylor, Springfield, Ill., and beside 

it is a silk drape by M. H. Luber, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. In the next tier is Herman Frankenthal’s live model drape 

and Ted Joyce’s (Shreveport, La.) belt trim; at the bottom is a gorgeous handkerchief trim by M. F. Long, Detroit, 
and a hosiery display by Palmer Wert, Detroit 
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New Spirit Marks Detroit Convention 


[, A. D. M. Gathering Characterized by a Zeal and Enthusiasm Long 
Absent—Increase in Club Strength Apparent 


EFRESHINGLY vigorous was the initial day of 
the thirtieth annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Display Men which opened 
at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, on June 13. A re- 
invigorated body flushed by a year of successful 
organization met to hear reports of progress by 

formation during the year of eleven new display clubs and 
enrollment of five hundred new members. 

The crowds that filled the ball room where the sessions 
were held may not have been larger than the delegations 
which attended the last meeting, but a new spirit was in the 
air. The decline in morale, the recession in membership and 
in enthusiasm which was apparent in the previous gathering 
had been definitely checked. Each club delegation arriving 
was glowing with its appreciation of new leadership and the 
organization zeal which has marked the adminstration of 
President William L. Stensgaard. 

Approximately 450 displaymen registered, the bulk of 
them coming from the central west and south with sprinklings 
from the great northwest and the eastern coast. The yellow 
hatbands of the “Down-in-Dixie” contingent flamed into the 
Statler lobby early and the Dixie boys’ reputation for enthu- 
siasm and hospitality, established at the Chicago convention, 
was sustained with ease. But they were not without their 
rivals. The Indianapolis Display Club, newly organized and 
decidedly lively, arrived Sunday evening, its members peer- 
ing out with difficulty from beneath the huge straw sombreros 
which they wore. Detroit club members were equally con- 
spicuous “parading” behind huge white and black lapel but- 
tons as large as saucers, on which the names of the wearers 
were written. They were the busiest bunch in the conven- 
tion, flying from place to place, “mounting guard” over in- 
formation booths, helping exhibitors get squared for action, 
and “pinch hitting” at critical moments all through the open- 
ing periods of the gathering. 

Display club strength was in evidence from the beginning 
of the conclave. Chicago, headed by President Joe Marshall 
and Secretary Dallas Schultz, arrived late Sunday afternoon, 
set for a determined though fruitless bid for the next gather- 
in. Sharon, Pa., came in about the same time with President 
I. E. Ogg and Secretary Jack Snedden as pilots. St. Louis 
delegates filtered in almost unobserved, but in the largest 
numbers in proportion to distance of any of the local bodies. 


Oklahoma City, led in person by President Fred Powers, 
arrived in strength, numbering among them such redoubtable 
displaymen as Harold Braduis, L. L. Wilkins, E. H. Lisle 
and a number of others. President Ed Rose and George 
Linck came from far Houston to uphold the standards of 
their association, while Matt Markusich was the sole repre- 
sentative of San Antonio. 

The Illinois clubs were creditably represented. Blooming- 
ton sent a fair-sized delegation, headed by President Paul L. 
Wertz and Secretary Robert B. Cox. President Dan Hansen, 
W. P. (“Pat”) York, C. J. Kelly and William Allonby were 
prominent in the Peoria delegation 

Ohio’s reviving craft interest was reflected in the presence 
of a large number of delegations from newly organized 
bodies. Toledo displaymen were out in force, headed by 
President “Bill” Flint, while President Morris L. Black led 
the Youngstown group. President Everett Quintrell and a 
good-sized group were on hand from Dayton, A. A. Matzer 
from Columbus, and President Richards, of the newly or- 
ganized Mansfield club, represented that body. 

From Birmingham, Ala., came an enthusiastic bunch, with 
President Harry Hoile and Secretary Eugene Cowgill in the 
van. William Scharninghausen registered as fraternal delegate 
from the Pacific Association of Display Men, and Jerome 
Jaffrey, president of the Metropolitan Display Men’s Club of 
New York, stood guard for the east coast. 





It was a joyous, light-hearted assembly, comprised, in the 
main, of snappy and alert youth with a sprinkling of the 
“elder statesmen” who have guided the affairs of the move- 
ment since foundation of the National Association of Win- 





NEW I. A. D. M. OFFICERS 


TPRMNONED. e5 o Gs a a es oes W. L Stensgaard 
First V’tce-President— 
J. H. Everetts, Davenport, lowa 
Second Vice-President— 
L. L. Wilkins, Oklahoma City 
Third Vice-President. ...H. W. Weaver, Detroit 
OS os 8 kG aed es L. A. Rogers 
i See ea eee I. E. Ogg, Sharon, Pa. 
Executive Committee — Chairman: Clement 
Kieffer, Buffalo, N. Y.; William Scharninghausen, 
Seattle, Wash.; Harry W. Hoile, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Jerome Jaffrey, New York City; William 
Hinks, Minneapolis, Minn.; O. E. Wheete, 
Tulsa, Okla. 











dow Trimmers back in the nineties But the role which the 
latter played this year was by no means as conspicuous as in 
the past. New policies and new objectives and new leader- 
ship are interdependent, and so it came about that there was 
drastic reconstruction of the governing committees. 

The struggle for mastery did not take place on the floor 
of the convention. Here all was an ordered array of ad- 
dresses and demonstrations drawing consistent audiences. It 
was in the joint sessions of the Board of Directors and the 
Executive Committee that maneuvering for position was evi- 
denced. The discussions were seldom acrimonious, nor were 
the lines closely drawn. In these gatherings sat a numerous 
group of display club presidents, or their representatives, 
young, progressive, and, to a man, admirers of W. L. Stens- 
gaard, youthful president of the international. Every pro- 
posal that he made received their support, and each move 
tended toward reconstruction of the association upon modern 
lines. 

This was not exactly distasteful to the members of the 
“Old Guard,” most of whom have labored sincerely for the 
elevation of their profession. But they have been in the 
harness for many years—they had no heart for vigorous cam- 
paigning. In the scheme mapped out for future government 
of the association, membership of the executive committee 
was to be based upon territorial lines. To a couple of 
veteran committeemen this was an opportunity for graceful 
retirement and they chose it promptly. For the first time in 
years the committee roster will not contain the names of 
E. Dudley Pierce, Rochester, N. Y., and E. J. Berg, St. Louis. 

Constitutional amendment demanded by the Pacific Asso- 
ciation to permit its membership’s participation in I. A. D. M. 
government throngh proxies cast by its representatives at 
conventions was rapped hard by President Stensgaard in his 
annual report, and his recommendations were concurred in 
by the Board of Directors and the Executive Committee in 
joint session. By this action the rift between the I. A. D. M. 
and the Pacific windowmen was greatly widened. Conven- 
tion leaders subsequently made a counter gesture through the 
selection of William Scharninghausen, of Seattle, as a mem- 
ber of the new executive committee. 

The Amdahl constitution, which was proposed by the Pa- 
cific organization as a means of safeguarding their interests. 
received slight consideration. Karl Amdahl, chairman of the 
1926 executive committee, and past president of the Pacific 
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REPRESENTATIVE DISPLAYS INSTALLED AT THE CONVENTION 


Top Left, Spur Tie Window Trimmed by R. H. Longenbaugh; Top Right, Drape by Oscar Luke, J. L. Hudson Company, 

Detroit, Mich.; Upper Center, Left, Novel Glove Trim by Edward O’Donnell, Sisson Bros.-Welden Co., Bingham- 

ton, N. Y.; Upper Center, Right, Men’s Clothing by H. W. Weaver, Clayton’s, Detroit; Lower Center, Left, Novel Drape 

of Yard Goods for Children’s Wear by Dallas Schultz, Spiess Co., Elgin, Ill.; Lower Center, Right, Electrical Refrigera- 

tion Display by Paul W. Kloeris, Union Electric Light & Power Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Lower Left, Portable Stewart- 

Warner Display Set Up by Dan Hines, Stewart-Warner Studios; Lower Right, Handbags and Accessories by W. A. 
Bergy, Schroder Bros., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Association, did not attend the meeting, and, as a result, his 
proposal never reached the floor. In the committee sessions 
it was agreed that changes in the present constitution were 
advisable and that a committee should be appointed by the 
chair to prepare a revision and report back to the executive 
committee before the next convention. 

After the first flush of enthusiasm had passed, delegates 
began to analyze the convention’s sessions and to appraise 
their educational values. The bulk of attendance was drawn 
from the department store and haberdashery displaymen, but 
there were many on hand from other fields. The first three 
days offered little satisfaction to the latter, as practically all 
of the demonstrations were confined to apparel. On Thurs- 
day, a morning session was given to public utility displays 
and the gas and electrical men came into their own. The 
experiment was not altogether successful, but it was so well 
received by the utility displaymen that it proved the inspira- 
tion for a plan which is to be followed in the next convention 
when five departmental meetings will be held simultaneously. 
It is proposed to devote one of these to department store 
displays and problems, and one each to shoes, men’s clothing, 
public utilities and national advertisers’ material. This 
scheme, outlined by President Stensgaard at the final meeting 
of the executive committee, is designed to obviate displeasure 
expressed by many delegates over the necessity for listening 
to academic speeches, and demonstrations in which they are 
not interested. 

The association leaders had learned a lesson from the last 
convention in regard to nominations. Early in the week it 
was foreseen that President Stensgaard would be re-elected 
without opposition, and it developed that Secretary L. A. 
Rogers was also without opponents. Promptly upon learn- 
ing this the administration threw down the bars, and, after 
nominating in the joint session of the exécutive committee 
and Board of Directors, offered their nominees to the body 
and asked for nominations from the floor. This action 
came directly after presentation of the executive committee’s 
report on its Monday session, and was in marked contrast 
to the Chicago convention, where nominations by the body 
were conceded but a few hours before the balloting and in 
the presence of a handful of delegates. 


The sessions of the conventions were well-balanced, and, 
in many respects more practical than in some of the prior 
gatherings. Live model draping, which ran riot in 1926, was 
restricted to the demonstration by Herman Frankenthal, an 
acknowledged master of this form of display. He gave his 
work added value by demonstrating how a simple method 
would convert a shawl into a dress. In his latest version of 
the “bridal procession” he used a large group of models and 
handled his work so skillfully that he won an unusual burst 
of applause from the spectators. 

Twenty-three demonstrations in a wide variety of fabrics, 
apparel and electrical merchandise were staged, many rising 
to ambitious heights. Shoes and hardware were conspicuously 
absent, although a very instructive talk on hardware display 
methods by Carl V. Haecker, of the Frank Burke Company, 
Waukegan, IIl., partially overcame this deficiency. 

On Tuesday morning, Edward E. O'Donnell, Sisson Bros.- 
Welden Co., Binghamton, N. Y., gave a new twist to glove 
display by use of a new fixture by which the hand was draped 
downward from the support. W. A. Bergy, of Schroder 
Bros., Battle Creek, Mich., demonstrated how to handle hand- 
bags and accessories, while Joseph Marshall, of the National 
Retail Clothiers’ Studio, Chicago, developed a characteristic 
furnishings’ display. On Tuesday afternoon, H. W. Weaver, 
president of the Detroit Club, installed a clothing display, 
E. Ted Joyce, M. Levy Co., Shreveport, La., a showing of 
Hickok belts, and John C. Taylor, Roberts Bros., Springfield, 
Ili., a window of ties. 

Carl Balcomb, of the Peoples Light Company, Daven- 
port, Iowa, arranged one of the most spectacular windows 
of the convention the following morning, showing toys in 
compartments lit at intervals by a flasher. Then the Peoria 
Display Club “came to bat” with a series of demonstrations 
in which unusual themes were introduced. Dan Hansen, the 
club president, showed the window he installed at the time of 
the death of Woodrow Wilson. FE. H. Bates illustrated the 
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use of a new draping fixture, and “Pat” York, assisted by 
William Allonby and C. J. Kelly, showed how to make good 
use of color and layout in posters and show cards. 

In the afternoon session on Wednesday, William Hanly, of 
the Lew Levi Co., Nanticoge, Pa., installed a window of 
men’s shirts, and Eugene Cowgill, of J. Blach Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., offered a showing of mens neckwear, distinguished 
by introduction of a live model clothed in a dress of the 
same fabric as the ties. 

Thursday saw introduction of a display of electrical re- 
frigerators by Paul W. Kloeris, Union Electric Light & 
Power Co., St. Louis, and a lamp window by H. A. Tallet, 
of the Public Service Corporation, Chicago. Mr. Tallet pre- 
ceded his demonstration by a talk in which he outlined funda- 
mentals of utility display. Dallas Schultz, secretary of the 
Chicago Club, and display manager for the Joseph Spiess 
Co., Elgin, Ill., followed with an unusual drape of fabrics for 
infants’ wear topped off by a clown figure with electrically 
lighted eyes. Dan Hines, of the Stéwart-Warner Corpora- 
tion, assisted by W. P. York, opened a company display 
case and set up a portable display. Meanwhile, M. F. Long, 
of the Kresge Dollar Store, Detroit, built up a beautiful 
showing of handkerchiefs, using them as blossoms in a cut- 
out bush fixture. 

The Detroit Club, under the leadership of Convention 
Director L. F. Dittmar, did itself proud in providing enter- 
tainment, which kept the delegates together and promoted 
group spirit. On Monday evening there was a “moonlight” 
ride up the Detroit River, and on Tuesday evening a picnic 
supper at Belle Isle Park, followed by games that lasted till 
dusk, after which buses collected the crowds and carried them 
over to Granada Park. Here rollers, skooters, chutes, and 
other familiar park pleasures were enjoyed. On Wednesday 
night came the annual banquet in the ball room of the Hotel 
Statler. Airplane rides over the city were at the disposal of 
the adventurous, and great numbers of the delegates found 
the call of Canada compelling enough to draw them across 
to Windsor. 

Music had its place in the gatherings, the opening band 
concert being supplemented in later sessions by several ap- 
pearances of the J. L. Hudson Co. quartet, and the wail of 
the bagpipes of a Scotch kiltie band from Windsor, which 
the Toronto convention boosters used very effectively. 

The morning session on Monday was marked by the usual 
formalities. There was the long cue of delegates waiting for 
new membership cards and registration blanks, the usual band 
concert, the usual welcome by the city officials and response 
by association executives. Called to order at 10:30, the con- 
vention heard an invocation by Dr. Alvin E. Margary, pastor 
of the Woodward Avenue Presbyterian Church, followed by 
the address of welcome tendered by Joseph Mills, director of 
purchases for the city of Detroit and representative of Mayor 
Smith. Then came the response by Clement Kieffer, Jr., dis- 


‘play manager for the Kleinhan Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and mem- 


ber of executive committee of the international association. 
At the afternoon session President Stensgaard received an 


‘ovation following presentation of his report which appears 


elsewhere in this number. This recited the volume of work 
which had been handled during the year, the number of mer- 
chandising associations before which I. A. D. M. officials had 
appeared, the number of clubs visited, and the array of new 
clubs organized. In his report, Stensgaard paid high tribute 
to fellow-officials, praised his committees, and cautioned 
against innovations in organization management, particularly 
opposing grant of the right to vote proxies of members absent 
from conventions through officials of their clubs attending 
the gatherings. This was noted as an emphatic disapproval 
of the Pacific Coast’s proposal to give the western clubs a 
greater voice in the conduct of the association’s affairs. 

The ovation came at the conclusion of the report when 
Chairman Kieffer, who read the document, invited the dele- 
gates to voice their approval by a rising vote. This sanction 
was given ‘amid the cheers of the convention, which demanded 
Stensgaard’s presence on the platform. As the stocky little 
leader mounted the steps he was greeted by a storm of ap- 


plause. 
Greetings from Australia were conveyed by Phil W. War- 
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ner, director of sales promotion and displays by Berlei, Ltd., 
Sydney, Australia, who acknowledged his debt to America 
for the inspiration which made him a displayman, and de- 
clared that American windowmen had surpassed all. their 
rivals in the work of creating prestige for their stores by 
display. “I have gazed upon the eastern bazaars, the stores of 
Egypt and India,” he declared. “I have seen the best of 
London and Berlin, but I must admit that American windows 
best portray my idea of the ideal. Here the national adver- 
tiser is no longer merely selling merchandise but ideas as 
well; here windows are furthering this program by creating 
a sense of desirability and value for goods through advance- 
ment of attributes of the goods. From these they deduce: 
(1) What they are for; (2) when they are serviceable; (3) 
how they are made; (4) what service they will render.” He 
expressed his approval of methods conveying a sense of the 
product’s value rather than completion of the picture of its 
employment. This, he said, was obtained through the use of 
a motif, a unit, or association with a period. Pointing out 
that the temple pillars of old Egypt were but exotic develop- 
ments of the lotus blossom; their bases, the leaves; the pillar, 
the stems, and the capital, the flower, he declared that many 
American displays used the same type of development in ex- 
pression of their themes. He praised the “occult balance” 
employed by Americans as opposed to mechanical balance 
previously employed in display construction; asserted the 
best means of sales promotion stressing of the same points 
of ware superiority which the manufacturer exploits to keep 
ahead of competitors, and concluded by depicting a boundless 
field for advancement in store life for the displayman alert 
to his opportunities. “Enthusiasm, belief in our jobs, a defi- 
nite sales plan in our own lives, and full utilization of our 
imaginatve powers will take us to the top,” was his final 
peroration. 

Relating how his earliest connection with window adver- 
tising as a youth in a drug store had consisted largely of 
“keeping the cat out of the window,” C. K. Woodbridge, 
president of the International Advertising Association, told 
the convention that this humorous experience had revealed 
to him the attraction of motion in display. He termed win- 
dow trimming but one of the media of advertising and as- 
serted that the time had come when the windowman should 
take his place alongside of other advertising men in creating 
a solid front of the advertising profession. 

Relating the changes in standards of living which had 
taken place in the last twenty years, he ascribed the demand 
of the masses for better conditions to the educational drives 
of advertising. 

If the Display Men’s Association would carry on research 
to show manufacturers how to prepare their window material 
in result-getting style, he felt that they would contribute 
greatly to the aid of a group which for twenty years had 
been experimenting and puttering with the window. He told 
how in 1912 the manufacturers of Takhoma Biscuits had 
drawn a thread through specimen cartons, tied this to chan- 
deliers in the window, and, through the aid of air currents 
created a motion device that had resulted in instant atten- 
tion for their product. He deplored the resistance of banks 
to use of their windows for display, and asserted that the 
missionary work which displaymen were carrying on to 
enlighten business men in such fields constituted a service 
which many of the displaymen did not as yet fully appreciate. 
“Business, not politics, maintains nations,” he declared. “As 
advertisers we make a wonderful contribution to interna- 
tional fraternity when we promote exchanges of products in 
international trade. Through it we create amity that does 
more to safeguard peace and brotherhood than all of the 
labors of our politicians.” 

Presentation of prizes to winners of the Nemo corset con- 
test, staged by Frank Jepson, advertising manager of the 
company, followed. The session was concluded by an open 
forum lasting thirty minutes. 


TUESDAY 


At the opening of the Tuesday morning session a novelty 
was offered by a group of Chicago club members when J. 
Duncan Williams, director of the window display depart- 
ment of the National Association of Retail Clothiers and 
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Furnishers, lectured on “Making Gold With Glass.” While 
Mr. Williams bore into his subject, Joseph H. Marshall, R. 
H. Longenbaugh and Carl Gasthrene were busy in_ the 
“dummy windows” behind him creating three demonstrations 
of men’s furnishing displays. These proved to be very elab- 
orate presentations of “Spur” ties, “Middishade” suits and 
“Pioneer” belts disclosed in settings involving exceptional 
use of wallboard, dealer helps and reproductions of national 
advertising. 

Mr. Williams did not waste time in revealing that his 
subject concerned the profits obtainable through up-to-the- 
minute display. “How would you like to double your win- 
dow space without a dollar in outlay?” he asked, and then 
answered his own query by declaring that critics assert the 
1,300,000 store windows in the United States but 50 per cent 
efficient. “If you will make your windows 100 per cent 
efficient,” he said, “you will double the value of your display 
space without a cent of additional expense.” 

He termed the chief requisite of good display a discrimi- 
nating taste. “Good taste,” he said, “may be defined as the 
sum total of the things that make a display good or bad.” 
The essentials of good display he classified as: (1) Good 
space, properly proportioned and lighted: (2) good display 
fixtures; (3) an annual budget for window expense; (4) a 
thoroughly competent display manager, able to work without 
interference from other executives. The test of display effec- 
tiveness he catalogued as “ability to make a fifty dollar suit 
look worth fifty dollars, and even more truly so when it is 
marked down to $37.50.” 

He was followed by C. C. Agate, managing director of 
the Window Display Advertising Association, who outlined 
the trend in national advertiser displays. 

Tuesday afternoon, Harry C. Martin, editor of “Store 
Operation,” Cleveland, took the platform, following a re- 
markable impersonation of Lincoln by a member of the staff 
of Kleinhan’s, Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Martin discussed “Charg- 
ing Display Expense to Selling Departments.” He revealed 
the methods in use in a number of stores in arranging an 
equitable distribution of window expense among the depart- 
ments advertised. 

E. Dudley Pierce, chairman of the session, took time to 
reflect upon the advancement in display technique since foun- 
dation of the I. A. D. M. Terming display advertising’s 
oldest medium, the product of the earliest form of barter, 
he said that merchandise display had come in long before 
the manufacture of glass windows. Goods were hung on the 
tents of merchants in the eastern countries ages ago, later 
being shown in the bazaar booths and finally working their 
way into windows as glass came in. Lighting had likewise 
progressed from candles to oil and from oil and gas to elec- 
tricity. “How enthused we were over the old carbon light,” 
he reminisced, “and how pitiful it was in contrast with the 
modern mazda and our reflectors and color lighting? It’s not 
so very far back to the days of cheesecloth decoratives and 
store box fixtures, with a new background every day—and 
let me tell you that some of those windows were works of 
art. We haven't really reached the zenith yet. Bright minds 
are still going ahead. Today we plan for 365 good days of 
display instead of good Christmas and opening windows and 
mediocre showings the rest of the year, as was the habit of 
the ‘old timers.’ We must think and plan ahead. We must 
be better merchandisers than we have ever been. Merchants 
today do not want sloppy men or sloppy work. The window’s 
chief appeal is ocular, and this appeal has tremendous sell- 
ing power. We must use it to the fullest.” 

He took occasion to rap the adage that “The window is 
the eye of the store.” “The window is the countenance of 
the store,” he declared. “Through it the customer learns of 
the store’s prestige, the quality, and the desirability of its 
wares.” 

A pick-up cast of dramatic students under the direction 
of Everett Quintrell, president of the Dayton Association, 
presented the mirth-provoking playlet on window advertising 
first shown at the Dayton Club’s spring meeting at the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. auditorium. Mrs. Quintrell, who has 
extensive stage experience, appeared in the cast as a sales 
girl comedienne. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Efficiency is Watchword of Coastmen 


Program Shaped for Pacific Meeting Covers All Elements of Display 
and Rules Out Traditional Lunch Hour Lull 


By W. W. ROWLEY 


Educational Director, Pacific Coast Association of Display Men, San Francisco 


lil: educational committee has been quietly 
at work perfecting the details of the pro- 
gram for the big display gathering which 
is to convene at the Hotel Whitcomb on 
July 26. Four days of educational demon- 

strations, addresses and entertainment will follow, 
and, in providing these features, elaborate prepara- 
t.ons have been made. 

As a time concession to our exhibitors, the demon- 
strations, business and lecture sessions will not start 
until 11 a.m. and will continue straight through until 
4 p.m. <A brief recess will be declared at 1:30 p.m. 
and a buffet luncheon served in the Whitcomb Roof 
Garden, where the sessions will be held. This is a 
radical departure from the usual wasting of the two 
hours’ lunch period, and will give everyone the early 
forenoon to inspect the various manufacturers’ ex- 
hibits without interruption of any kind. These will 
be quartered in Drury Lane, ground floor and mezza- 
nine. During the 11 to 4 period, display talks and 
demonstrations will keep you on your toes, for we 
have been fortunate in securing some of the very best 
speakers of representative business of the west. There 
will be talks on color and its importance to merchan- 
dising display. There will be elaborate demonstra- 
tions on color lighting as applied to windows. Lec- 
tures on applied art, balance and proportion in display 
work are also scheduled. 

A newer field, that of “The Budget,” will be thor- 
oughly discussed and practical examples of working 
systems propounded. Merchandising in window dis- 
play will form another important topic and will be 
well represented by experts. 

Competitive demonstrations at the convention hall 
will be eliminated. In its place we have substituted a 
system whereby all displaymen participating in dem- 
onstrations, draping, merchandise or special work will 
receive an award of merit, worthy of their efforts. In 
addition to this, the photograph contest is open to 
all members of the association. 

The diversified subjects that will be discussed will 
make the convention worth a dozen times more to 
you than the little expense involved. The attendance 
may rightly be called “an investment,” as no man or 
woman will come away without a refreshing view- 
point. Practical ways on how to improve your work 
and your position will be forcibly demonstrated. 

Our questionnaire sent to the entire list of Pacific 
Coast displaymen has been carefully noted—as evi- 
denced by their speedy response. It revealed not only 
a desire of the greater majority of progressive display- 
men to attend the convention, but showed their interest 





in making certain suggestions, and willingness to par- 
ticipate in demonstrations. 

So many questionnaires were returned requesting 
demonstration displays that Secretary Wilson who is 
in charge of construction, has ordered fourteen win- 
dows installed in the roof garden instead of the six 
originally planned. These windows will be patterned 
along modern lines and equipped with every possible 
method of approved ligthing effects. Each morning 
betore the 11 a.m. business session, fourteen display- 
men, experts in their chosen specialties, will install 
fourteen different lines that will demonstrate the latest 
and approved standards in each particular field. Four- 
teen different windows will greet the delegates at each 
daily business session, making a total of forty-two 
windows during the three-day conference. 

To each and every one of these men or women 
(ladies being rapidly recruited into the ever-growing 
ranks of the profession) will go a suitable award, 
something they will be proud to possess, as an award 
of exceptional merit—something they will be pleased 
to exhibit on their return to their home city; some- 
thing that will merit their receiving publicity in their 
local paper. 

An idea of the extent of preparations made and the 
variety of the educational and entertainment features 
of the convention may be gleaned from the official 
program, which follows: 

OFFICIAL PROGRAM 
Tuesday, July 26 


8 to 11 A. M.—Registration of guests. 

8 to 11 A. M.—Opening and inspection of manufacturers’ 
exhibits. Concert program. 

11 to 11:15 A. M.—Inspection of “Display Avenue” of six- 
teen windows installed in the roof garden. 

11:15—Call to order by Fred A. Gross president of P. C. 
A. D. M., display manager for Owl Drug Co., San Francisco; 


‘singing of “America” by assembled body. 


11:25—Invocation by Dr. Lewis I. Newman. 

11:25—Address of Welcome by the Honorable Mayor, 
“Jim” Rolph, of San Francisco. 

11 :50—Response by James A. Wilson, display manager for 
Cheasty’s Olympic Hotel Shop, Seattle, Wash. Introduction 
of local officers by President Fred A. Gross. 

12:05 P. M.—Special address by W. L. Stensgaard, presi- 
dent of International Association of Display Men. 

12 :25—Five-minute question box. 

12 :30—Adjournment for official photograph in Civic Center. 

2 :30—Address by D. E. Heywood, “What Are Your Win- 
dows Worth, Anyway ?” 

2:50—Introduction of Dave Smith, display manager for 
B. F. Schlesinger & Sons, Inc., Oakland. 

3 :00—Address by M. Whittemore. Controller of The White 
House, San Francisco, “Your Most Vital Problem—Expense.” 

3:70--Review and presentation of awards for windows on 
“Display Avenue.” Two-minute comments by contestants. 

4:00—Open forum discussion conducted by W. W. Row- 
ley, educational director of P. C. A. D. M. and display man- 
ager for The Emporium. San Francisco. Adjournment. 
Official business meeting of executive committee and officers. 


(Continued on page 80) 
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Bringing Dealer Helps Out of the Fog 


I, A.D. M. Survey of Leading Stores Results in First Comprehensive 
Analysis of Lithographed Displays’ Effectiveness 


By CHARLES R. ROGERS 





“Facts,” a booklet on the use of “display helps,” and 
the display executive’s attitude toward national adver- 
tising, is the most important product of the 1927 I. A. D. M. 
administration. Realizing the paucity of research on use 
and productivity of window displays, President William 
L. Stensgaard, several months ago, undertook a survey of 
I. A. D. M. membership, from whose questionnaires the 
information embodied in the booklet was obtained. The 
information is confined to the larger stores that employ 
professional displaymen. Copies of “Facts” may be se- 
cured by addressing W. L. Stensgaard, Director of Dis- 
play, Stewart-Warner Corporation, Chicago. The high- 





I. A. D. M. SURVEY REVEALS STORES’ INSISTENCE ON BETTER PRODUCTIONS 


lights of its data are contained in the following table, 
based upon replies from 598 important stores: 
Percentage of displays received used in windows... .32 % 


Amount used afterward in interior.................24 % 
Displays used only in interior......................13 % 
eee ere 
Wsed “more than-OnGe.....6 66. ee dean van anee ead 19 % 
Display service handling windows. ..... .9 G 


Stores tying up window with national advertising. .93.7% 
Stores tying up windows with local advertising. .. .95.9% 
Stores entering display contests....................43.7% 
Stores Favoring window contests...................92 % 








HROUGH the rapid increase in use of “dealer 
helps” or lithographed and paint process dis- 
play posters has come a widespread interest on 
the part of manufacturers and advertisers in 
the effectiveness of their material. Presenting 
problems unknown to other forms of advertis- 

ing because of the necessity for reliance upon dealers for the 

use of their windows or the installation of the material, dis- 
play has fascinated and at the same time baffled the most 
progressive elements among the national advertisers. 

While the newspapers can tell them the classes of buyers 
reached, the amount of circulation that goes home, the buy- 
ing capacity of these readers, and the extent of the market’s 
saturation, window space is seldom for sale and there are no 
organized merchandising bodies interested in gauging its 
productivity. Magazines are as thorough in their research 
as newspapers, and even outdoor advertising has its compila- 
tions of data. Window advertising, however, has heretofore 
been uncharted and unfathomed. 

Realizing the need for authentic statistics in meeting this 
deficiency, the International Association of Display Men, 
under the guidance of its president, William L. Stensgaard, 
director of display, Stewart-Warner Corporation, early last 
spring began a comprehensive survey of stores in which I. A. 
ID. M. members were employed. In the questionnaire which 
he issued he struck at the factors with which the national 
advertiser is most concerned, viz., the amount of display ma- 
terial received by the store, the amount used in the window 
and in interior decoration, the amount of material deemed 
fit for use. To these fundamental questions were added in- 
quiries on the efficacy of window contests, the measure of 
tie-up made between windows and national advertising, the 
value of competent display counsel in the preparation of 
“dealer helps,’ and the willingness to employ high-grade 
traveling displays on a rental basis. 

Replies were received from 598 of the country’s better 
stores transacting a volume of more than $500,000,000 an- 
nually with 56,750 lineal feet of windows at their command. 
The competence of the respondents as critics is attested by 
development of the fact that the average period of service for 
the display executive replying was slightly more than eight 
years. The character of the stores involved was as follows: 
21.3% high grade; 46.4% popular price; 32.3% selling both: 
45.6% department stores, 9.8% clothing stores, 3.6% specialty 
stores, 1.1% furniture stores, 1.3% public utility stores, 18% 
drug stores, 1.3% hardware stores, 0.5% jewelry stores, 1.3% 
shoe stores, 17.5% miscellaneous stores. 

The data collected in the survey was resolved into statis- 
tics and incorporated in a handsomely printed booklet. Pub- 
lished under the caption of “Facts,” it was released imme- 
diately prior to the recent Detroit convention of the associa- 
tion. 





Among the outstanding developments of the survey are 
the necessity for preparation of two types of displays, one 
being designed for use in small stores, and the other, more 
artistic and pretentious, for department and large scale estab- 
lishments. Counsel of experienced displaymen in preparation 
of material is also made patent. Lack of originality in de- 
sign, lack of understanding of window requirements, stand- 
ardization, and abandonment of interest in the individual dis- 
play to promote volume production at low cost are defects in 
manufacturers’ display plans which employment of profes- 
sional windowmen will overcome, according to the spokesmen 
of the association. 

It was to be expected that the display profession would 
be given fulsome praise. The authors of “Facts,” however, 
avoided glittering generalities in bringing out the importance 
of their field and have been content with a comparison of the 
time and effort spent by the display executive in preparation 
for seasonal displays and the dash and hurry with which 
“dealer helps” are prepared. The comparison is not pro- 
duced by use of the deadly parallel; the reader is allowed 
to form his own conclusion by perusal of the little volume. 

That the manufacturer would profit by cooperating with 
the retail displayman is the inference of the facts set down 
in analysis of answers to question 11, where the extent of 
the manufacturer’s salesman’s contact with the display de- 
partments is related. His overwhelming preference for deal- 
ing with the buyer and leaving display material with him is 
scored as “a serious error.” 

A feature of the inquiry is the display executive’s “thumbs 
down” attitude toward the advertisers’ material. But 32 per 
cent of the display material received during the year was 
used by the bulk of stores answering. Table No. 2 discloses 
the average for nine major groups, and a tenth class embrac- 
ing music, auto, accessory, cigar, china and glassware, paint, 
office supply, stationery and book stores. The table is as 
follows: 

2. About what percentage of these display helps were you 
able to use to advantage in your display windows? 


Average for all classes.................32% 
Department stores.............65050005 eee 
Clothing Stores. os... ces ae oe esc 2 AGO 
Specialty GHOPS..6 c.f hb ces anes see 
DDS MEORES 07 .ccctsd los creas) eesaiiaaa ion erent 45% 
Jewelry stores ¥ . 28% 
PMITMIGURE StOLES «is. coco oases evan OOOUO 
Hardware stores........................68% 
Public utility stores................:...859% 
SHOC=StOLES 6 cscs ei ade . 27% 
Miscellaneous stores...... 26% 


Table No. 1 throws much light on the character of the 
foregoing information and greatly diminishes the extent of 
display waste apparent at first glance. In this analysis, it is 
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shown that drug stores replying indicated receipt during the 
year of almost three times as many displays as the depart- 
ment stores, and that hardware stores received almost twice 
as many. Although ten classes of stores reported, 45 per cent 
of replies came from department stores. Hence, it will be 
seen that this group, receiving a meager percentage of the 
total number of displays, influences the waste percentage in 
the survey far beyond its proper level. Inspection of Table 
No. 2 shows that while department stores used but 22 per 
cent of the displays sent them, hardware stores used as much 
as sixty-eight, while drug stores reported use of 45 per cent. 
Every other group in the list with the exception of clothing 
stores and specialty shops made greater use of display ma- 
terial than the department stores. 

Nevertheless, the survey discloses a high percentage of 
net waste—high enough to arouse manufacturers to the need 
for more thorough preparation and greater caution in dis- 
tribution. 

That the manufacturer’s hopes for use of his material as 
interior displays after its withdrawal from the window are 
seldom realized is revealed by Tables Nos. 3 and 4. An 
average of but 24 per cent of the window displays again saw 
service on the inside of the store, and the department store’s 
favor for the high-grade material which it selects from the 
mass of “helps” offered again strongly colors the showing. 
Contrasting with these stores’ retention of 32 per cent for 
interior use, a percentage exactly matching the amount used 
in their windows, is the poor showing of the drug stores. 
Although admitting use of but 20 per cent on the interior, 
they receive almost three times as much material as the de- 
partment stores. Hardware stores show the same tendency, 
receiving nearly twice the number of displays tendered the 
department store; they use but 30 per cent of these on the 
interior. The entire table is worth careful study. 

3. About what percentage were you able to use on the 
store interior? 


Average for all classes.................24% 
Department stores.....................-32% 
Clothing stoves. ........ 055 .cs.0tees+s. 2 
ee 
a ee es 
Ti GR ai ck er ee 
Furniture stores......................- 39% 
Hardware stores....:'.................30% 
Public utility stores....................25% 
ee 
Miscellaneous stores....... 10% 


In Table No. 4, it is shown that. a number of displays 
were used simply as interior advertisements, but they are 
few in number in comparison with the mass. The average 
for all the stores reporting is but 13 per cent of the offerings. 

It is significant that the better drug stores are distinctly 
in favor of better displays. They are shown in Table No. 1 
to receive the largest number of displays and yet place a 
lower estimate on the type of material received than the 
department, clothing, or specialty stores. Jewelry houses are 
apparently more content, while furniture and hardware stores 
find their range of selection much wider. 

Table No. 5 shows that dealers frequently make use of 
displays which they feel to be below proper standards. Ap- 
parently the department store display executive deems but 
half of the “helps” which he uses properly executed, while 
the drug stores put the ratio at one-third. 

Comparatively few displays are used a second time. Hard- 
ware stores cling to their panels, holding them much longer 
than their brethren in other mercantile groups. Few other 
institutions show over 15 per cent of repetition, and the 
average for the entire group of respondents, including the 
hardware stores with their crashing figure of 58 per cent, is 
but 19 per cent. 

Traveling displays of ornate character received the sanc- 
tion of many groups of stores but in distinctly varying de- 
grees. The average for the entire list, as listed in Table 
No. 7, shows 99 per cent in favor of rented traveling dis- 
plays. How this impressive figure was obtained is not cer- 
tain, but it is plain that its extent is diminished by the next 
table, No. 8. In this, the store attitude is asked toward 
substitution of displays rented of the manufacturer in lieu 





of the present lithography. Department stores show a two- 
to-one preference for the proposal, while clothing stores rise 


_ to even greater heights—75 per cent of the replies being 


favorable. But only one druggist in six endorsed the plan 
and scarcely more than half of the hardware men would 
approve it. On the question of the amount of rental which 
the store would pay for such displays, it was brought out 
in the next table, No. 9, that drug stores would not pay any- 
thing. and that $5.33 was the top per unit for hardware stores. 
Clothing stores showed an average of $7.82 and the other 
classes lifted the rental basis gradually. The average for the 
entire list shows up very well, but it gives slight indication 
of thé attitude of the greatest portion of the drug and hard- 
ware field, absorbing the bulk of manufacturers’ displays. 
Table No. 9 should convince the manufacturer dealing in ap- 
parel, high-grade cosmetics, jewelry, shoes and furniture that 
traveling displays are feasible. For the hardware and drug 
specialty manufacturer the outlook is far from interesting. 
9. Average of All Classes: $10.08 per week was average 
price indicated by those who were in favor of paying rental. 


Department stores....................$14.01 
Specsatty -eheeh.. ..........Siccscaces 
Jewelry stores. ....................... B&O 
Hardware stores...................... 5.33 
a 
ee ee ser: 
I 5 se wea ones daa eniate Lee 
Furniture stores....................... 100 
Public utility stores.................. 11.65 
Miscellaneous stores.................. 10.66 


Linking up of displays with national and local advertising 
is general, according to the statistics found in Tables Nos. 16 
and 17. An average of 93.7 per cent of all classes was shown 
to tie-up on national advertising, and 95.9 hooked their win- 
dows up with their local copy. 

The window contest received both bouquets and brickbats 
with 43.7 per cent of the respondents acknowledging entry in 
most of them, and 56.3 per cent recalcitrant Hardware and 
specialty stores showed the greatest interest in these com- 
petitive celebrations, 87 per cent of replying drug stores 
favoring them, while 71 per cent of the specialty shops took 
the same attitude. Next in orders were jewelry and shoe 
stores, with department and clothing stores following in order. 
Drug stores showed the slightest responsiveness. It was 
made plain that prize money will not tempt them to sacrifice 
their windows upon goods of low mercantile values. The 
article featured must have genuine merit and must be worth 
promotion. In summing up the case for and against win- 
dow contests, Table No. 20 is very interesting. Among the 
reasons presented for entry are: 

“Display contests increase sales of products.” 

“Because it ties up local and national advertising.” 

“Prizes lend incentive for added effort.” 

“Assists in securing favorable publicity for store and dis- 
play man.” 

“Stimulates better displays through competitive efforts.” 

“Provides method of checking up standard of displays 
with others.” : 
The circumstances causing stores to decide against par- 
ticipation are: 

“Incompetent judges.” 

“Insufficient publicity; often do not know contest in prog- 
ress until too late.” 

“Only very few manufacturers furnish material I can use.” 

“Failure to send material in time—or instructions.” 

“Feeling of prejudiced awards.” 

“Small windows usually must compete with larger win- 
dows.” 

“Prizes usually too small.” 

Questions 21 and 22 go into the problem of bettering and 
clarifying the contest. An overwhelming majority declared 
the competitions productive of increased sales of the featured 
wares, but there was much opposition to the rules frequently 
encountered. Particularly objectionable were requirements 
stipulating use of specified “helps,” which many displaymen 
believed “cramped their style” in producing artistic windows. 
The effect of this objection found instant recognition when 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Spring and Summer Displays 


DESIGNED BY M. F. HERSHEY 
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Glamorous Hindow Cre- 
ations Appearing at 
Stewart's, in Louisville, 
Displose the Display 
Manager's Faculty for 
Color Harmony. | 





Here are Silver Panels 
Painted in Strong Pastels 
Set Off by Nile Green 
l’clour Hangings. The 
Costumes Have Been 
Selectéd with Care to 
Assure Harmony with 
the Decorations. 








In the Millinery Display, 
a Silver Green Door in 
an Ivory Frame Is Set 
Off by Mauve Draperies 
and Black Satin Wall 
Panels. 
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How to Impart Appeal to Hardware 


The Psychology of Display Is the Same, No Matter What Shown— 
Your Window Must Create Attention, Desire and Action 


By CARL V. HAECKER 
Sales Promotion Department, Frank Burke Hardware Co., Waukegan, Ill. 


(From a Speech delivered to the Detroit Convention of the I. A. D. M.) 


ANY of you have occasional opportunities 
to display hardware in your windows and 
it is about hardware that I wish to speak. 
It has been for the past two and one-half 
years my pleasure to study, analyze and 

dress hardware windows for one of the outstanding 
hardware stores in Illinois, the Frank Burke Hard- 
ware Co., of Waukegan, and I trust that from my 
experience I may be able to give a few thoughts along 
the line of practical hardware display windows that 
will be of at least some little interest to us all. My 
demonstration shall be strictly along the practical 
lines rather than the theoretical and I shall attempt 
to show the “why” and “wherefore” step by step. 

In observing the attractive, beautiful, artistic win- 
dow displays frequently in Chicago and occasionally 
in other cities, it always appears to me that the hard- 
ware windows are the little weak sisters. Especially 
is that true of the large department stores. These 
hardware windows in general have the appearance of 
“Well, it’s only hardware; we'll throw in a lot of 
items and let it go at that; it won’t bring results, 
anyway, but we have to dress it to please the hard- 
ware department manager.” Now, I may have the 
wrong idea, but that is certainly the impression I get, 
and often I am curious to learn just what kind of suc- 
cess a window of that kind brings. Scarcely ever do 
you see a window where apparently such little thought 
is given to the display. 

The very fact that it is hardware does suggest 
something cold, lifeless and uninteresting and seem- 
ingly without any flexibility or attractiveness. 

But, on the other hand, did it ever occur to you 
of what importance hardware is in the very upbuilding 
of the nation? Why, hardware is used in every home, 
in every building, and by every mechanic in the 
civilized countries of the world. 

Hardware, on second thought, is of extreme in- 
terest to women, who, merchandisers claim, buy or 
control the buying of 85 per cent of all merchandise. 
Oh, perhaps the 16-year-old flapper or the shop girl 
or co-ed is not so much interested, but even at that in 
the back of most of their heads there is that wonder- 
ing, perhaps even a longing, for a home, a kitchen, 
maybe, and hardware, and to those who already have 
a home there is always an alertness to something new 
or something that will help to relieve the drudgery 
of house work or make the home more beautiful. 

And what great possibilities there are of making 
a strong appeal to the men, especially the mechanics, 
the home owner and the car owner! Why, the field is 
unlimited when it comes to possibilities of selling to 








MR. HAECKER’S WINDOW CHART 


Attracting Attention 


1. Power of Attraction: 
(a) Movable Display. (b) Distinctive Background. 
(c) Life. (d) Viewpoint. 
2. Color Harmony: 
(a) Harmonizing Colors. 
(b) Dark Colors for Warmth. 
(c) Light Colors for Coolness. 
3. Timeliness : 
(a) Seasonable. (b) Holidays. (c) Set the Pace. 
4. Originality: ) 
(a) Clever Ideas. (b) Different from the Ordinary. 
(c) Change of Ideas. 


Arousing Desire 
1. Selling Power: 
(a) Group Items. (b) Handles Toward Passerby. 
(c) Cleanliness. (d) Keying the Items. 
2. Arrangement : 
(a) Straight Lines. (b) Easy to Visualize. 
(c) Small Items to Front. (d) Elevate at Back. 
3. Balance: 
(a) Center High. (b) Slope to Either Side. 
4. Lighting: 
(a) Eliminate Dark Corners.(b) Use of Spotlight. 


Stimulating Action 


1. Merchandise Exhibited: 
(a) Do Not Overcrowd. (b) Associated Lines. 
. Window Cards: 
(a) Price on Every Item. (b) Selling Points. 
(c) Show Practical Use. 


bo 











men. Most everyone but myself owns a car or a Ford, 
and every owner needs something in the hardware 


line. Even the school boy can be appealed to by hard- 


ware if properly displayed so as to be of interest to 
him. 

How, then, can the hardware display be made so 
it will appeal? The answer is simple—the psychology 
of window display is just the same regardless of what 
you are trying to sell. It may be fur coats, men’s suits, 
shoes, pink lingerie, hot dogs or hardware. The dis- 
play must do what any form of good advertising must 
do. It must, according to William Nelson Taft, do 
these three things: Attract attention, arouse desire 
and stimulate action. 

Let us analyze this a little farther. This chart has 
been prepared by me, or rather by Mrs. Haecker, to 
be used as a guide in display work. It actually 
works for hardware dispays, and, I believe, will work 
for the display of. any kind of merchandise. 

Early in March of this year, it was my pleasure 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Good Lighting Means Much to Both Men and Women as These Whimsical Cartoons Illystrate 


How Better Lighting Influences Sales 


If the Customer Must Carry a Prospective Purchase to a Light for 
Inspection His Patience Is Taxed and the Sale Is Endangered 


By ROBERT L. ZAHOUR 


Illumination Bureau, Westinghouse Lamp Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 


HE marked effectiveness of good store 

lighting as a sales aid for the progres- 

sive merchant is being realized in a 

greater measure each day. A successful 

sale is generally preceded by three funda- 

mental progressions: (1) The attracting of passersby 
to arouse curiosity and interest; (2) the appealing 
display of merchandise to create desire; (3) the sell- 
ing to customers to gain their enduring satisfaction. 

Proper illumination assists the merchant in accom- 
plishing these results, and keen competition demands 
that it, like every other successful method, be utilized. 

Good lighting not only improves the appearance 
of the store, but serves as a drawing power for more 
customers. Toilet articles, dry goods or clothing are 
placed in the show case or window for display, but if 
poorly illuminated, they can not be easily seen and 
might just as well be back on the shelf. The more 
of the merchandise a customer sees the greater will 
be his appeal and desire to own it, and the larger 
the sales. 

Prospective customers should be allowed to ex- 
amine a new style suit, safety razor, shirt or shoes 
before purchasing. Proper and adequate illumination 
will greatly facilitate this inspection and hasten the 
sale. If, however, the purchaser must carry an article 
to a nearby source of daylight, or make an inspection 
under poor light, uncertainty enters his mind, and his 
patience and your time is lost, thereby retarding your 
actual sales. Good lighting creates confidence and 
brings out the quality in merchandise. Successful 
merchants believe in good illumination; that’s why 
they are successful. 


Lighting the Store——In order to illuminate a retail store 
properly, it is essential that light be provided where it is 
needed. It is not only necessary to have a sufficient amount 
of light for a particular store under consideration, but that 
it is diffused properly to avoid glaring reflections from 
polished surfaces and in the right direction. 

In the average retail store the counter and show case posi- 


tions are permanent, in which case the lighting units should 
be located over the front edge of each row of counters or 
cases, as shown in Figures 1 and 2. Light from this location 
of lighting fixtures will practically eliminate the possibility 
of a customer inspecting or examining an article in his own 
shadow. Units located over center aisles in stores of a width 
greater than twenty feet will result in loss of useful light on 
the aisle floor and shadows are cast by the customer on the 
cases or counters in his field of vision. In a long and narrow 
store, like that shown in Figure 2, a single row of units will 
suffice. 

The mounting height determines the permissible spacing 
or distance between lighting units. Too great a spacing for 
a given height will cause “spotty” or uneven illumination in 
location midway between units, as well as undesirable 
shadows. 

The most popular fixtures for general store lighting are 
the enclosing diffusing globes, the present style for reasons 
of efficiency as well as decorative being those of a squat 
shape. These globes, illustrated in Figure 3, are nearly dust- 
tight, and, therefore, require only a relatively small main- 
tenance, besides being capable of softening the discomforting 
and glaring light from bare gas-filled mazda lamps, with 
consequent light absorption of not more than 20 per cent. 

Show Window Lighting.—The ever-increasing brightness 
of our city streets, due to improved street lighting and the 
larger, brighter electric signs, has necessitated correspond- 
ing increases in show window illumination. General practice, 
as a result today, is actually double what was recommended 
a few years ago. 

Due to the similarity in proportions of show windows, 
modern lighting equipment is practically standardized and 
the problem of illumination relatively simple, not involving 
elaborate calculations. We have available the silvered glass, 
prismatic glass and silvered metal reflectors especially de- 
signed for low, deep windows and similar units for high, 
shallow windows. A few years ago the use of 100-watt 
Mazda C lamps, equipped with suitable reflectors, spaced on 
18-inch centers, was considered good practice, and the same 
equipment on 12-inch centers furnished the highest values in 
our largest cities. Today the accepted standard for illumi- 
nating show windows at night is to install 200-watt lamps on 
12 to 14-inch centers. No merchant can afford to have his 
windows dim by contrast with those of his neighbors. 

In addition to the equipment for general illumination of 
the window, there are available spotlights for concentrating 
on a particular piece of merchandise—floor lights to provide 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Actual daylight pho- 


tograph 


of X-Ray 


“super-lighted”’ win- 


dow. 


Note absence 


of street reflections. 








Super-lighting ‘Yor 


night and day 


Summer evenings bring scores of people into 
the open, strolling leisurely by your windows, 
with plenty of time to stop and gaze at your 
displays. 


But summer evenings mean extended daylight, 
extra hours of annoying street reflections at 
the time when your windows should be most 
effective. 





That’s the time for X-Ray “super-lighting” 
with super reflectors, “Giant” or “Leviathan.” 
They overcome outside light, rout the shadows 
from every nook and corner of the window, 
and, by day and night, “bring up” your win- 
dow in a flood of compelling light. 


Ask Your Electric Man How It’s Done With 
X-Ray Reflectors 


Curtis Lighting, Incorporated 
Chicago 
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Capitalizing a Change in Telephones 


When Birmingham Switched to Automatic Service Caheen’s Leaped 
Into Greater Favor Through a Window Demonstrating Machine 


TEADILY mechan- 
ical switching is 
gaining ground 
in the realm of 
the telephone and 

crowding the operator further 
and further toward oblivion. 
One of the cities most recently 
witnessing the passing of the 
manual telephone is Birming- 
ham, Ala., where the “Num- 
ber, please” girl late in April 
“walked the plank” to make 
way for the automatics. 

For the moment Birming- 
ham was nonplussed. She had 
the new phones with their 
queer dials, but she didn’t 
know what to do with them. Every merchant in the 
city had the problem of acquainting his patrons with 
his new number; every subscriber faced the task of 
learning how to operate the new machine. 

“How can we stamp our number on the minds of 
our customers ?”’ was the issue that confronted Caheen’s. 
The surest way seemed through the store windows 
from whose broad panes could be broadcasted a mes- 
sage more gripping and more illuminating than with 
any other media. The ideal scheme seemed to be con- 
struction of a service window which would aid the 
Birminghamites in mastering their new-fangled phones. 

Accordingly, plans were laid for a display that 
would link both subjects, making the public’s interest 
in the change dominant but weaving in the store’s num- 
ber inconspicuously though repeatedly. 
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Thousands Jammed the Walks to View a “Hello” Girl Operate the Huge Dial 


Demonstrating the New System 





“Shop by Phone” Was the Urge of Th 
W. W. Mertz Co., Torrington, Conn. 








aimee ee al ae yt casi 
is Display by A. W. Coates for the 

A week before the change over from manual to 
dial phones Display Manager Earl H. Fuhrman placed 

a huge dial in a prominent window, the mechanism 
that he used being arranged to revolve. He then ‘“‘bor- 
rowed” two operators from the local telephone company 
and used them as his demonstrators. These girls went 
through every feature of the dial “call” using the huge 
model, three and a half feet in diameter, in exemplifying 
the process. ; 

Three days before the dials were put into operation, 
another window was installed showing a group of direc- 
tions for use of the automatic machines set in a shadow 
box. On a counter before this was a row of the new 
phones while in the lower foreground the huge dial 
appeared with ribbons stretching through it to an auto- 
matic beside which a feminine figure was posed repre- 
senting the Caheen patron. On 
the opposite side the ribbons 
extended toa _ replica of the 
store front on which the new 
number of the institution was 
painted. The intent of the 
scheme was plain, that through 
the use of the “dial” the patron 
could get instant connection 
with Caheen’s. 

Both of these productions 
jammed the sidewalks during 
practically the entire period of 
their exposition. The Southern 
Bell house organ hastened to 
obtain a story of the “stunt,” 
which aroused more comment 
among the employees of the 
telephone company, numbering 
over two thousand operators 
and office workers, than any 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Mr. C. S. Clary, Assistant Display Manager and head of Window Construction of LaSalle & Koch 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, who produced the above display, wrote: “This is an exact reproduction in minia- 
ture of the store as it will appear when finished after three new stories are addéd. It was made entirely 
of Upson Board on a scale of 4% inch to the foot, and was used as a window display for two weeks. The 
International Cutawl was used in doing all the cutting and the time consumed was about seven weeks. 
The model is valued at $2,000.00. It is still used as a display on the main floor of the building. Ali 
windows on the ground floor are four inches in height and every window is trimmed with a complete’ 
ready-to-wear trim. 


This Display Man Reproduces a Miniature of his Firm’s New 
Store Building---using Upson Board and the CUTAWL 
with Masterful Skill and Startling Results 


There is practically no limit to the uses the work-saving CUTAWL may 








Prize awards by the judges 
of the International Register 
Company window display con- 
test at the Detroit convention, 
June 14 to 17, were as follows: 


FIRST PRIZE—Awarded to 
M. H. Luber, Display Manager 
for The Killian Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


SECOND PRIZE—Awarded to 
Charles C. Vance, 
The Jones Shops, 
Fairmont, West Virginia 


THIRD PRIZE—Awarded to 

R. Colonna, Display Manager 

The Sasso Department Store, 
Hazelton, Pennsylvania 


FOURTH PRIZE—Awarded to 
Harry G. Walker, Display Manager 


The Hub, 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
FIFTH PRIZE—Awarded to 


P. T. Blackburn, 
Hollywood, California 


NOTE: Reproductions of the Prize- 
Winning Displays will appear from 
time to time in this space. Watch 
for them. 














be put to by the resourceful displayman. Any window display specialist who 
likes to create unusual effects can use this amazingly speedy and accurate 
machine PROFITABLY, from the start. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


CUTAWL 


It operates from an ordinary electric light socket—so easily that a boy or girl, with a 
little practice, can produce more and better cut-out work in a day’s time than some experi- 
enced craftsmen can do in several days BY HAND. The Cutawl is the greatest time and 
labor-saving machine that the Display Department could possibly buy—as hundreds of Dis- 
play Managers enthusiastically testify. 


Write For Our 15-Day Free Trial Order 


Nothing we can say or write about the money-saving service of the CUTAWL can pos- 
sibly convince you of its speed, accuracy and simplicity of operation as SURELY as will an 
ACTUAL TRIAL. Write today for details of our 15-Day Free Trial. Address: 


THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER Co. 


13 South Throop Street, Chicago 
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Harmonizing Anniversary Advertising 


How the Same Motif Used in Other Forms of Publicity Was 
Incorporated in Interest-Provoking Windows 


By C. W. ANDERSON 


President, Anderson’s, Inc., St. Joseph, Missouri 


IX years ago Anderson’s began business in 
St. Joseph with the definite purpose of 
becoming a leader in the women’s apparel 
field. “Style Without Extravagance” be- 
came our slogan, and we have followed it 
faithfully. With the advent of our anniversaries we 
have put on special sales to commemorate the occasion, 
and always we have endeavored to make them impres- 
sive events in local merchandising. 

This year was no exception. As the end of April 
approached we cleared our decks for a record-breaking 
sale and laid plans carefully to insure the measure of 
popular interest required to guarantee success. News- 
papers, direct mail, and window display advertising was 
prepared; huge~bulletins were painted to be hung on 
each side of our building. In all of these media, we 
used the same characters that were to appear in our 
windows. 

The scheme for the display was relatively simple, 
but it had the advantage of novelty and oddity to carry 
it along. Moreover, it told the story of our progress 
as completely as the most elaborate device could have 
done. 

Cut out figures were used as the principal features. 
These consisted of a birthday cake in the forground 
surmounted by six lighted candles. Toward it ambled 
six figures in colonial costumes, each bearing a cake 
with a single lighted candle. The sign on the side of 
the birthday cake was transparent and it was also illu- 
minated from within. Each light was made to flicker 
by a special attachment designed for that purpose; this, 
of course, gave action to the window and increased the 











drawing power of the display. The figures numbered 
from one (1) to six (6) and were graduated in size; 
number six being the largest. The thought in this con- 
nection was to emphasize continuous growth of “Ander- 
son’s.” We have two corner windows and the same 
idea was carried out in both. In addition to having 
these figures featured in window displays we had a 
special drawing made illustrating the same idea and 
this was used in connection with our newspaper and 
direct mail advertising. Two very large signs using 
the same illustration were placed on the side of the 
building. All of these jointly made a perfect tie-up in 
advertising for our “Sixth Anniversary Sale.” 

As rule we only conduct our Birthday Sale over a 
period of 10 days but we availed ourselves of the op- 
portunity to use rainy weather as a reason to extend 
our sale to cover two weeks. We had bad weather 
during the last five or six day of the sale but our busi- 
ness increased steadily notwithstanding. For the entire 
period of the sale we showed an increase of thirty-three 
and one-third per cent over the corresponding period 
a year ago. 

Our first newspaper advertising for the sale ap- 
peared a couple of day before the anniversay. Three 
more layouts using liberal space appeared at short inter- 
vals. Direct mail publicity was obtained by a folder 
which was sent to a list of 5,000 names. 

This store is conducted along lines greatly at vari- 
ance with the average house. It is an upstairs store, 
selling its merchandise on a-strictly cash basis, adhering 
to a one-price standard, and using no comparative prices 
in its advertising. 





Toward the Birthday Cake Ambled Six Figures in Colonial Garb, Each Bearing a Cake with a Single Lighted Candle 
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Boy from South Africa 


Arrives at School 
— see: FE. (OF 
Honiball from 
Stellenbosch, 
South Africa, 
has the distinc- 
tion of being the 
first student to 





enroll in the 
Koester School 
from South 
Africa. When 
it is realized 
that Mr. Honi- 
ball will have 


traveled 5,000 
miles or more in 
order to take in- 
struction in 
Show Window 
Work at this 
school, it is quite 
a commentary on 
the world wide 
reputation 
gained by this 
institution, and 
on the ambition 
of Mr. Honiball. 

South Africa 
has now _ been 
added to the list 





MR. T. O. HONIBALL 
Stellenbosch, South Africa of countsies that 


have had students at the school. These countries 
include England, Ireland, France, Germany, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Russia, Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand, West Indies, Cuba, Mexico and Canada. 

These young men traveled thousands of miles to 
attend school. In view of this fact the boys in 
America have a distinct advantage in being able to 
get this instruction by traveling only a few miles. 














Here is what recent graduates say: 


This Graduate Was Made Store Manager 


The Koester School, Carroll, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 

I am sure that you are glad to hear that I am 
now manager of the Syndicate Purchasing Com- 
pany at Eagle Grove, Iowa, and have a fine store 
and a fine business. 

The training which I received at your School was 
a big factor in my getting this position and I 
would not take a whole lot for what I learned 
while there. Am getting a fine salary with ad- 
vancement in two months. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Byron O. Yarrington. 


This Student Graduated Into the $5,000.00 Class 
The Koester School South Bend, Ind. 
Gentlemen: ; 

I took your course 7 years ago and owe a great 
deal to you for the wonderful position I’m now 
ho‘ding. I’m in the $5,000.00 class now, which, 
I’m sure, speaks well for your fine instruction. 

(Name and Address on Application.) 


This Student Earns $70.00 a Week 


The Koester School. Uniontown, 
Gentlemen: 

Although I have only been away from Chicago 
for five weeks, I am earning $50.00 per week and 
making in the evenings about $20 additional doing 
extra work. Respectfully, 

(Name Upon Application.) 


Pa. 


Merchant Advertises 
for Koester 
School Graduates 





DISPLAY MAN _ FOR _ HIGH- 
GRADE MEN’S STORE. PREFER 
KOESTER GRADUATE, REPLY 
GIVING FULL PARTICULARS, 
INCLUDING PHOTOS AND SAM- 
PLES OF WORK. HABERS, 
INC., PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS. 





The above want ad that was run 
Haber’s, Inc., Port Arthur, 
is actual evidence that re- 
tailers realize the value of Koes- 
ter Training and that the Display 
Man who graduates from the Koes- 
ter School has a distinct advantage 
in looking for a position. 


by 


Texas, 


Chicago Is the Art 
Center of America 


retaining the 
ruggedness of the New World— 
open-minded enough to _ choose 
from Old World cultures what is 
best worth while, the great Middle 
Western Empire, of which Chi- 
cago is the capital city, is incu- 
bating the Vital Art that will be 
known decisively as American. 


Young, vigorous, 


Chicago Is the Window 
Display Center of 
the World 


Even the most conservative 
stores in the cities of the New and 
Old Worlds are now converted to 
the style of window display as 
originated and practiced by the 
great stores of State Street. 


In addition to this creative lead- 
ership we find Chicago the center 
of publishing practically the only 
papers and books published on 
window display. 


The Koester School feels a just 
pride in contributing its part to 
making Chicago dominate in the 
display field. The Koester School 
in reality teaches the Chicago 
style of Window Display and was 
conceived and born on State Street. 


Plan now to get practical help 
and inspiration at the Koester 
School in the fountain-head of the 
Display World. 


Boy from Australia Enters 
Koester School 





Another §arri- 
val at the school 
is Mr. Ian Mac- 
Gowan of Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, 
Australia. This 
means a trip of 
over 7,000 miles 
to the school or 
a total of 15,000 
miles traveled 
by the time he 
reaches home. 

It is interest- 
ing to know that 
there have been 
over a_ dozen 
boys from Aus- 
tralia and New 
Zealand gradu- 
ated from the 
school. 

Mr. Clarence 
Crawford of 
Christ Church, 
N. Z., one of our 
graduates, won 
the champion- 


hip of Australi 
std New Zen MR. IAN MacGOWAN 


land, both in of Melbourne, Australia 
1925 and 1926 in their window display contest. 

The great success of Koester Graduates lies in 
the fact thay they are experts and have had for 
their teachers the men having the greatest num- 
ber of years’ experience in teaching. ~* 


Koester draping is the standard method of drap- 
ing used throughout the world and your window 
display education is not complete until you get 
this instruction direct from the Koester School. 

The Advertising and Cardwriting instruction 
is as thorough and up-to-date as the courses in 
Window Display. 








Attention Koester Graduates 


We have in preparation a new Koester School 
Year Book and are anxious to illustrate the out- 
standing work of our graduates. If you have 
won any honors or prizes, let us know. Send us 
pictures of yourself and your work to be used 
in the pages of this new Year Book. 


Koester Education Remains Long After 
the Cost is Forgotten. 





USE THE COUPON 





The Koester School 


314 S. Franklin St., CHICAGO 
Please send me full details about your course of study in L] 
Window Display (] Advertising (J Card Writing. 
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Mother Goose Theme Proves Alluring 


- Famed Characters of Nursery Rhyme Presented in Sale Window Bring 
Crowds to Store and Make Display Talk of the Town 


By DOROTHY CLASE 
Display Manager, Bolinger Dry Goods Co., Warsaw, Indiana 


ACH spring our company holds a “Fabric 
Fair’ and, like most of the mercantile insti- 
tutions in towns comparable to our own, 
scouts broadly for ideas that will rivet 
public attention. 

It isn’t possible to imitate the ostentatious displays 
of the large cities, and mere beauty has become as 
monotonous to our people as the metropolitan passersby. 
We could fill our display space with intricate drapes, 
brighten up the interior with odd twistings and shapings 
of cloth and still fall short of our mission of interesting 
the buyer who is but vaguely aware that our sale is 
under way. Advertising does its bit always, and yet 
there are hundreds of women in every community who 
scan the advertisements and brush their papers aside 
because they have no pressing need for the goods fea- 
tured. They could use them, and would buy them if 
brought directly to their attention but to develop such 
concern from an ad that they will make special trips 
downtown simply to purchase the goods we want to 
sell is asking too much. However, when strolling 
through the retail district or frankly window shopping, 
Warsaw women will react immediately to eye-arresting 
display, and satisfy the desire which it creates with 
purchases. 

This was the chief reason for seeking a novelty for 
“Fair” displays. We wanted marked public interest— 
feminine interest. The old Mother Goose rhyme 
“Where Are You Going, My Pretty Maids?” came to 
mind. Appropriate? It seemed so. I took my cue 
from this chance thought and set to work to fashion a 
simple scene that would bring the “pretty maids” of 
Warsaw to the “Fabric Fair.” 


The backgrounds were taken out of the window, 
and posters and pennants obtained from Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co. were installed. The floor was covered with 
a plain, green material over which a strip of tan was 
placed to represent a path. And then came the “maids.” 

They were wallboard cut-outs, shown in colonial 
garb formed of the prevailing prints and silks of the 
season. The dresses were easily made by glueing the 
ruffles and puffs to the figures. There was a long file 
of them passing toward the back of the window from 
the foreground where a page, also a cut-out figure, held 
back the “‘drapes’” to permit their entry. 

All of the preparatory work was done in our studio 
with the aid of a keyhole saw and a very sharp knife, 
requiring careful attention but producing good figures. 

The interior of the store also came in for its share 
of decoration, with toy balloons, Japanese lanterns, 
and displays of spring fabrics serving as the instru- 
ments. Whistles, balloons and tiny dolls were given 
as favors during the week. 

Hundreds of ladies commented on the window; in 
fact nearly everyone who entered the store spoke to the 
clerks about it, and the increase in the volume of spring 
fabrics sales was atributed to it. 

Originality, taste, artistic sense, and a realization 
of color harmony and values gave it genuine punch. 

In my work here I handle interior decorations, 
show card lettering, and also paint the backgrounds for 
my windows; I have a three-panel screen for each win- 
dow, when I care to use them. The permanent back- 
grounds are paneled, and finished in old ivory. For our 
spring opening I painted scenery, for each panel, which 
received much favorable comment. 
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Chicago affords the most complete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 
World—Time and money may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates can 
be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 


THE ADLER-JONES CO. THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
649 S. Wells Street 314 S. Franklin Street 
Artificial Flowers—Decorations Display and Card Writing Instruction 
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BOTANICAL DECORATING CO. PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
319-27 W. Van Buren Avenue 1902 Diversey Parkway 
= Artistic Decorations & Artificial Flowers Air Brushes and Accessories 
CHICAGO CARD BOARD CO. THE BODINE-SPANJER-JANES CO. 
666 Washington Blvd. 1160 Chatham Court 
Distinctive Display Decorations 


Art Poster Card and Mat Board 
REFLECTOR & ILLUMINATING CO. 


CURTIS LIGHTING, INC. 
1119 W. Jackson Blvd. 1417 West Jackson Blvd. 
Complete Equipment for Lighting Effects | Lighting Equipment for Show Windows 
THE D. J. HEAGANY MFG. CO. SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 
1123 W. Washington Blvd. 134-140 North Robey Street 
Window and Interior Decorations 


Metal Display Fixtures and Card Holders 
SILVESTRI ART MFG. CO., INC. 





INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
13 South Throop Street 1035 Orleans Street 
Bakard Compo Display Creations 


“CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter 


Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 
the 


everywhere—and recommended to progressive purchasers by 
Buyers Service Bureau of The DISPLAY WORLD. 


Write for Catalogues! 
Copyright, 1924, by The Display Publishing Ce. 
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Collegiate Training Is Put to Test 


Oklahoma Students Man Specialty Store for Three Days Learning 
Details of Store Operation—Displays Rouse Popular Interest 


By HAROLD L. BRAUDIS 
Sales Promotion and Display Manager, Harry Katz, Inc., Oklahoma City 


ARRY KATZ, Inc., has brought to the 
Middle West an innovation in business 
and education—that of giving practical 


business training to university students. 


The plan has been carried out on both the 
east and west coasts, but to Oklahoma it is something 
new. 

Business retail is more and more drawing upon 
schools of business administration in universities for 
men trained for mercantile careers. But these men 
have to learn to apply their theoretical principles of 
business. Consequently, merchants have cooperated 
with college professors to graduate business men 
“ready made.” 

Now, Sam and Susie Sooner had been studying 
accounting, business administration, psychology of 
salesmanship, advertising and economics at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma—out of books. But when Sam 
bought a pair of socks or a new straw sailor he did 
not know the retail romance behind his purchase. 
Nor did Susie, when she tumbled the display of 
lingerie, held it up to admire, then dropped it aside, 
when she looked, looked and looked at dresses, “this 


STATE OF OKLAHOMA 





Letter from College Dean Commending the Katz Experiment 


little blue three-piece” or “an adorable georgette” 
while a clerk smiled in spite of aching feet. 

So Thursday and Friday afternoons and all day 
Saturday, May 13, 14 and 15, Harry Katz, Inc., was 


converted into a college of business retail. Sam and 
Susie and fifty-eight of their classmates were students 
while regular employees acted as instructors. 
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Mr. Braudis’ Display Built Around the Dean’s Letter 


Arrayed with school colors, vigor and spirit, the 
sixty young men and women assumed the responsi- 
bility of business life as offered by the Katz store 
during those three days. Each selling department 
composed a team, which worked with exhilarating 
effort to win a prize given the department turning in 
highest receipts exceeding those of previous date one 
year ago. 

Sam and some of his boy friends were floor 
walkers in the various departments of the store. They 
learned much, of very much, about women—from 
women. They could tell you how by the way a woman 
customer walks, heel-toe or toe-heel, whether she 
wishes to be directed to some particular counter of 
merchandise or wishes to be left alone to find her 
way about the store. They could tell you by the cor- 
ners of her mouth if she intended stopping on the 
first floor or elevating to the third. And that is some 
psychology you can not learn from books! 

Four boys and one girl pieced out the silk ma- 
terials to customers, but not one of them could truth- 
fully say he knew all the time his customer was look- 
ing at that foulard radium that her only purchase 
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would be 89 cents worth of striped broadcloth. There 
are some things you will never know about women, 
especially their perseverance in trying to match a 
sample of sun-faded or dyed material with a piece of 
new cloth. 

Besides psychology, these students learned that 
substitutes for materials do not sell so readily as the 
true thread materials; for instance, silk and rayon, 
its substitute. 

Sue and her girl friends, clerking in the ready-to- 
wear departments, found that there had to be much 
knowledge of merchandise behind the saleswoman’s 
smile. They learned that a clerk knows the size of 
a garment by the color of tag on it; that she must 
understand principles of style and material quality in 
order to present her goods intelligently. 

(And now Sue has the power to see herself as 
others have seen her—when she has gone shopping 
for ideas, or just to kill time.) 

In the department of retail research, clerks and 
floor men alike, had experience. If. Mrs. Smith de- 
cided she could not use the skirt she bought or Miss 
Grey returned a pair of faulty hose, the department 
heads who had okayed the bills must adjust the 
record of sale on cash or charge tickets and send new 


sales slips through the office. 

Sam and Susie also took a look into the advertising office 
of their “practice house.” There they heard the store man- 
ager’s suggestions as to what goods should be put before the 
public. In carrying out that plan the copywriter arranged 
the artist’s sketches within some lines on a sheet of paper 
ruled in column widths and the size of a newspaper. Then 
this person wrote descriptions of the goods advertised, num- 
bered the paragraphs and put corresponding numbers on the 
lines penciled in lightly on the layout to indicate the copy. 
Coimpleted, that layout was soon to be printed in the news- 
papers telling patrons and friends what Harry Katz, Inc., had 
with which to supply their needs. 

Some of the best advertising, however, has been the good- 
will of Sam's and Susie’s friends who approve and appreciate 
the business college which the students attended at Harry 
Katz, Inc. 

A vast increase in sales over the year before was gained 
for the three days, with increases in all departments except 
“coats,” and they held their own. The dress department took 
first in total sales, silks second. 

Special offerings in merchandise were used as a drawing 
card for the event. Advertisements headed, “University of 
Oklahoma Days,” with pictures of the store and business ad- 
ministration classes were run in university and local papers. 


Our department created a special window display which 
drew much attraction. The background was composed of a 
huge letter signed by Dean A. B. Adams, of the School of 
Business Administration, explaining the great importance of 
business to education. In the foreground was a gigantic ink 
bottle with a quill inserted. It rested on a large blotter. 
This “schoolhouse” atmosphere was offset by the predomi- 
nant colors of red and white (school colors) found in scores 
of banners draped from the background. 

The interior was arrayed with banners and the front of 
the building was also given over to a mammoth banner. 

Store promotion, speeches and talks on fashion were ar- 
ranged for the “student” salespeople each day with addi- 
tional entertainments and luncheons. College yells and or- 
chestra magnetized throngs of curiosity seekers, who found 
it a pleasure to shop to the wild blast of the trombone or 
the soft notes of the flute. 

Much consideration is being given by the store to such an 
event for autumn with a revision of some of the details under 
way to make it a greater and more interesting mercantile 
feature. 
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Spotlights and Floodlights 


Compel Attention to Merchandise 


and Increase Summer Sales 


Use Them Liberally Not Only in Window 
Display But Inside the Store 


New Low Price 


‘6 


"7 4. Color-frame 
—_— with 
J Five Assorted 
Colored 
Gelatines 
$1.25 Extra 
















Prices Higher on Pacific Coast 


No. 90 SPOTLIGHT 
No. 95 FLOODLIGHT 


Focus the attention on featured items, on signs, 
on sale counters with spotlights. 


Increase your regular illumination by adding 


floodlights. 


Merchandise well illuminated is half sold. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


With each lamp ordered with coupon below we 
include absolutely gratis an extra package of 
five color gelatine discs. Value, $1.00. 


FULLY GUARANTEED—excellently made 
units of perfect efficiency. Reflector is made of 
heavy gauge aluminum especially treated to pro- 
duce perfect illumination. 


Order yours now—satisfaction guaranteed. 


FOR CONVENIENCE USE THE COUPON 


clade cca bcm Aaland tiaaiiaainaas 
s SUN-RAY LIGHTING PRODUCTS, Inc., i 
: 119 Lafayette St., New York : 
1 
: Send us at once.....Spotlights. - 
: ....-Floodlights. : 
: Include.....Color Outfits for same. - 
i 
. INO 2 tS 2) a eae eee et Sah itt eae ; 
Dy I ik veviucte ices siivapaeenee aan i 
ba SSR ERE eee ees eee eee eee eee 


Suw-rad 


Inc. 


Lighting Products 
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Exalt Furniture in New Halle Store 


By LESTER C. DIETZ 


Advertising Manager, Buckeye Fixture Co., Cleveland, Ohio 








Cleveland Institution Gives Floor to Interior Displays Brimming With 
Artistic and Historical Interest—A nother Features Kitchen Goods 


PENING of the new Huron- 
Prospect store of the Halle 
Bros. Co., which took place 
the day after Memorial 
Day, has turned all eyes in 

the department store world to Cleveland. 

The new store has been rightly termed 

Cleveland’s latest attraction for the out- 

side world. 

The store is a gigantic physical sym- 
bol of Samuel H. Halle’s ideals of high- 
class merchandising. None of the dis- 
plays, magnificent as they are in taste 
and in their inherent quality, are osten- 
tatious. Simplicity of taste, quality of 
merchandise and artistry in design are 
found in perfect harmony. Quality 
without pretentiousness is the keynote 
in the store, revealing the character of 
that modest, shy man who is responsible 
for the new project, Samuel H. Halle. 

The furniture displays on the fourth 
and fifth floors are especially interesting 
to displaymen and merchandisers and 
are attracting the attention of such men 
throughout the country. 

Take the elevator to the fifth floor 
and the homes of many lands are spread 
before you. An archway joins a room 
whose beauty dates back 400 years with 
one whose decoration is as new as the 
latest Paris exposition. To the right 
is a bit of England—a romantic manor 
house, outside and in, with its stone- 
flagged entry leading into friendly 
rooms. Over the way, as if across the 
Channel, is provincial France—a com- 
plete house with formal front and rooms 
reminiscent of Marie Antoinette’s time. 
In addition to the ten rooms in the 
French and English houses are twenty- 
two other rooms which have been 
planned, built, decorated and furnished 
by the stores own artists and craftsmen 
to show the charm, dignity and comfort 
that may be obtained in a modern home 
of any type. 

With the present vogue in architec- 








Top, a Typical Kitchen Unit Elevated by a 

Platform; Center, English Dining Room; 

Base, Living Room of Thomas Jefferson 

Period, With Replicas of Moldings from His 
Monticello Home 
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ture for homes of English and French designs, these 
new displays are rendering a great service in teaching 
people how to furnish the interiors of their homes in 
accord with the exteriors. 

The little French house is in floral Louis XVI style 
—not a palatial type, but such as one sees frequently in 
the suburbs of Paris. The niches in the outer walls, 
filled with books and ornaments, show us that what was 
once the house of nobility has become a fashionable 
boulevard stop. With the Napoleonic phase, the star 
of empire—transformed into a lantern—lights the way 
into the house. The architecture and furnishings have 
the inconsistency which is one of the charms of the 
small French home. For the interior, soft French 
blue is used in the hangings, blending into antique 
ivory and gold walls. The Aubusson rugs were woven 
in the factory which produced such rugs in the early 
eighteenth century. 

A manor house in rural England, started perhaps 
300 years ago and added to by succeeding generations— 
such is the complete English home, accurate in scale and 
correct in architectural design. The dining room in 
this house has attracted unusual attention. Walls of 
panelled pine with its warm tone accented by flecks of 
gold reproduce the architectural features of the wood- 
work used in the homes designed by the famous architect 
Vanbrugh in the early eighteenth century. <A rich 
Oriental rug covers the informal floor of boards of 
random widths and uneven stain. 


Other rooms that have been very popular are the 
Federal Room in Early American design with its 
moulding and woodwork copied from the Monticello 
home of Thomas Jefferson and its tip top piecrust 
table, and the ultra modern room with its cubistic and 
geometric motifs. 

The entire sixth floor is taken up with kitchen and 
laundry displays. Here again The Halle Bros Co. has 
been unique in its treatment. Small platforms, approxi- 
mating the size of the average kitchen or laundry, are 
set about the floor each having a complete room display 
from the heavy pieces down to the smallest measuring 
cup and scale. 

The Halle Bros. Co. was established in 1893 in the 
heart of the downtown district. In 1910 the need for 
expansion encouraged the company to go east of East 
Ninth Street into a new building which was built for it. 
This was pioneering because at that time East Ninth 
Street was practically the dead line of the business 
district. But the management had the courage that 
such moves require and carried on so successfully that 
a short time ago it was found that the concern would 
have to double its floor space to handle its business. 
Plans for its new building were then formulated. 

And here again Halle courage was in the fore. 
Instead of building on the established business streets, 
this pioneering firm chose Prospect Avenue, which 
boasts of little more than restaurants and second-hand 
stores, to build one of the most beautiful, if not the 
most beautiful department store in the country. 

Among the notable features of the new store, is 
a wide aisle that connects the basement of the old store 
with the new store, tunneling under Huron Road. 
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Recolors Faded Velours 

RUG-NU is a revolutionary scientific 
discovery which now makes it possible 
to recolor your faded, discolored and 
spotted velours, plushes, and velvets 
and restore them to like-new freshness 
and colorful beauty right in your work 
shop in a few minutes, without boiling 
or dipping, and at a cost of only 10 

cent square yard. 
You merely mix RUG-NU with hot 
water and brush it into the nap—that’s 
Meee all. Not necessary to iron materials. 

werwemmer Nap comes up in full rich fluff and § 
wm b rilliancy. Comes in black, blue § 
Serena brown, gray, green, mulberry, red, rose, 
re tc iekine taupe, violet, wistaria, yellow. Can’t 
fade or run. Order trial bottle, any 
color, $3.50 pint; dozen, choice of color, 
$36 f. o. b. Chicago. One pint mixed 
with hot water recolors 100 square feet. 
RUG-NU SALES CO. 
231 N. Wells St. Chicago, Il. 
New York Office 
246 5th Ave. 
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The Displayman’s Civic Interests 


Advancing the Profession by Civic Activity—There Is a Spirit 
of Service Quite Distinct from Commercial Inspirations 


| By CARL BALCOMB 
Display Manager, Peoples Lighting Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


(From an Address delivered to the Detroit I. A. D. M. Convention) 


N developing the subject which has been 
assigned to me I want to ask you for a 
few minutes to forget the objectives of 
ordinary commercial effort. I want you to 
consider for the time not what we can get 
out of our profession but what we can put into it. 

There is a spirit of service which is quite distinct 
from the ordinary commercial inspirations that guide 
us in our daily pursuits. These impel us to make cer- 
tain efforts to advance ourselves; I want to direct your 
attention to the things that we can do to advance our 
profession for the sake of the interest and the affection 
we bear it. 

I am reminded of an episode in the career of 
Kellogg, the celebrated birdman. It is said that he was 
walking down Fifth Avenue in New York with a friend 
one day when he suddenly stopped his companion and 
said “Did you hear that cricket ?”’ 

“Hear that cricket?” was the reply, “Hear a cricket 
in the midst of this hubbub? Why! Man, you’re dream- 
ing. Nobody could hear a cricket in such a noise.” 

But Kellogg was undisturbed. “Just wait a mo- 
ment,” he asked, “Just wait a moment and I’ll show 
you the cricket.” He walked hastily across to a nearby 
casement and listened.a second, then reached down and 
extracted a cricket from the crevice. “You can hear any- 
thing if your ear is attuned for the sound. I'll prove it.” 

Whereat he dropped a dime. The fall of the coin 
produced a tinkle no louder than the chirp of the cricket 
but a half dozen passers heard it distinctly enough to 
look around. 

Their ears were attuned to commercialism and to 
money and they found no difficulty in hearing a sound 
which so easily related itself to the commonplaces of 
their lives. May we attune ourselves for just a moment 
to the service we can render our community. 

The satisfaction in living arises not from what we 
get out of our work but from what we put into it, and 
this principle applies with equal force to our association. 
In the service which we may render our profession 
we have two fields for action, first as individuals and 
second as members of display clubs. 

I feel that many a displayman is not rendering full 
service to his profession because he is too modest. 
Too much inclined are we to remain back stage. Often 
the displayman overlooks opportunities for favorable 
publicity reacting to the benefit of his calling because 
of this timidity. It can rise in public esteem only as 
the displayman endeavors to fix it in the public eye as 
a genuine asset of the community. 

He should get into civic clubs and take more active 
interest in the affairs of his city. Let him take an ener- 
getic part in these organizations; let him fix himself in 


the minds of the civic leaders as a promoter of the best 
interests of his city; let him give his best to movements 
for community unlift and he will find his co-workers 
appreciative and co-operative. Perhaps a women’s club 
will want aid in putting finishing touches on one of their 
projects; often his still will prove the necessary com- 
plement to make the task a success. A contribution of 
10 per cent on display skill will in the average project 
prove enough to “put over the community’s 90 per 
cent of effort.” 

Wear your I. A. D. M. emblem; let your’ associates 
know what it means. As they ask you they will come 
into a better realization of the strength of your organi- 
zation and the dignity of your calling. Display the 
emblem in your window whenever possible. 

Another thing that we should do is to encourage 
youngsters. The little folks are growing up around us 
and in many instances looking to us for inspiration. 
Who knows what child standing before your display 
may not be conceiving it as a pattern for future efforts ? 
I particularly feel my debt to childhood because in large 
measure, I owe the choice of my occupation to the 
kindly words of a displayman way back yonder in 
childhood. 

I remember that my mother took me down town 
to buy me a little piece of statuary and that this man 
was putting in a display. My mother got his attention 
and engaged him in conversation. “My little boy has a 
trend toward the artistic,” she said, “and it may be 
that some day he will be engaged in a like work. I wish 
you'd -tell him what you think of your occupation.” 
It was what he said then and the encouragement that 
he gave me to follow out my inclinations for work of 
this character that eventually guided me into the dis- 
play field. 


In the second instance, we may serve through our display 
clubs. I am convinced that they can only be successful when 
they have definite programs that give the members some- 
thing to do. Many a hopeful organization has perished be- 
cause it lacked the impetus and momentum of such objec- 
tives. For our little club in Davenport we feel that a con- 
crete plan of action is a necessity, and to meet it we have 
mapped out a program of cooperaton with the I. A. D. M. and 
also with the Window Display Advertising Association when 
they put on such events as Window Week. We are also going 
to support cooperative merchandising efforts such as fashion 
shows. We have seen several of these staged recently, largely 
under the control and supervision of display clubs, and we 
know that they bring recognition of civic spirit and ability. 
Next we intend to support cooperative community efforts. 
Display clubs should get into such drives at their inception. 
I understand that a number of advertising clubs have ad- 
visory committees that aid such movements in planning ade- 
quate advertising, and I believe that our display bodies could 
find profit in similar committees to help in planning adequate 
window publicity. 

One of the things we should do is to affiliate with the 
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Chamber of Commerce. It would be a good thing for our 
members to go in as individuals also, and I believe that many 
stores would pay the fees for their displaymen if they knew 
that the move toward affiliation was general. 

In every city there are manufacturing plants with which 
the public is but slightly familiar. The display club can help 
these manufacturers in winning public interest by windowing 
their products and bringing them to the public’s attention, It 
should also be our duty to promote interest in display among 
businésses which do not yet use it. There are the banks of 
which Mr. Woodbridge spoke yesterday. We owe a duty to 
the banks to show them how to make their fronts produce 
business through displays. When a new bank is organized 
we should make sure that its directors lay plans for display 
windows. 

Another good thing would be to sponsor display courses 
in our public schools. Just as other crafts are teaching the 
rudiments of their work to the students we should make ar- 
rangements to insure brief courses on the elements of dis- 
play in our vocational schools. During the winter we might 
reach goodly groups of students from which perhaps will 
come some of:our assistants and helpers. 

Then there are vacant windows. Every town has them 
and they become an eyesore to the business district. We 
should make concerted efforts to induce our realtors to let 
us take these windows over and dress them up. Frequently 
where this has been done we have heard nearby dealers plead 
for new displays when old ones were being taken out. “Good 
displays in the vacant store help us,’ they say. ‘When all 
of the windows in our block are decorated, more people stop 
before our own displays. If the vacant store next door has 
an empty, gaping window, our percentage of passer stoppage 
falls down. These are a few of the services that a display- 
man can render to his community.” 





Bringing Dealer Helps Out of Fog 
(Continued from page 15) 


Kops Bros., makers of Nemo corsets, submitted the issue to 
the I. A. D. M. convention. Frank Jepson, advertising man- 
ager in presenting prizes to 1927 contest winners, asked the 
delegates to vote on the use of displays helps in next year’s 
contest and they voted “yes” unanimously. Other objections 
to present plans of conducting contests, as stated in the an- 
swers, follow: 

“Manufacturer’s salesmen should tell every displayman all 
details of contest during calls on store.” 

“Classify cities according to. population.” 

“For fairer judging—erase all marks of identification.” 

“Disinterested but qualified displaymen for judges.” 

“Addressing announcements of contest to display man- 
ager.” 

“Let it be definitely understood prizes are offered to the 
display manager who creates the display—the store will 
profit by the increased sales through the better display.” 

“Do not make it compulsory to use the manufacturer’s 
dealer helps—the displayman may be able to develop some- 
thing even better, thereby furnishing new ideas to the manu- 
facturer as to possible helps he may care to produce.” 

“Make sure dates set for contest do not generally conflict 
with seasonal goods selling and featuring of other products.” 

“With ample publicity through trade journals to mer- 
chants and displaymen of nation-wide selling campaign can 
be conducted. I suggest holding contests to a 30-day period— 
either at height of seasonal demand or when product needs 
greatest promotional effort.” 

In commenting upon means of improving “display helps,” 
the respondents offered a variety of suggestions. “Have units 
flexible in size,’ said one. “Give more attention to needs 
of average size city,’ “Helps that measure up to present 
standard of retail store displays,” “Educational Displays,” 
“More ‘Human Interest’ in display ideas,” “Helps in keeping 
with merchandise style and refinements,” “Qualified display 
manager in direct supervision is safest, quickest means to 
improve manufacturer’s dealer helps” and “Displays on 
rental plans” were others. 
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No. CB-762 Triple Display Stand, six-inch 
cast base; width, sixteen inches; height, 
twelve inches; cross arm adjustable up and 
down. Price, $9.75 dozen, net, statuary bronze. 


The above useful fixture is a fair sample of 
the interesting items we have to offer at sur- 
prising prices in our Catalog 35-C and sup- 
plement. 


We are manufacturers and in position to 
quote the lowest prices. 
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Town Boosting Heralds Our Birthday 


Abandoning the Overworked Plan of Stressing the Historical, Wolf 
& Dessauer Turn Spotlight on Local Industry as Sale Prelude 


By CHARLES L. FRANCOVICH 
Display Manager, Wolf & Dessauer, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


HEN the time arrived for Wolf & Des- 
sauer’s thirty-first anniversary celebra- 
tion, the advertising executives decided 
to break away from the historical pro- 
gram which is being followed so univer- 

sally at the moment, and to link the expansion of the 
store with the growth of our city. Instead of turn- 
ing to the past and focusing attention upon the be- 
ginning of our organization, we decided to keep 
“faces to the front” and to win attention for our in- 
stitution by becoming civic evangelists. 

Industrial Ft. Wayne is varied in its attributes. It 
might be deemed a great railroad center, for it is 
traversed by a_number of transcontinental lines and 
there are enough railroad shops to give a distinctly 
railroad air to a section of the city’s industrial region. 
At the other extreme are the knitting mills in which 
thousands of pairs of hosiery are produced each year. 
In the middle of the road are such organizations as 
the pump factories, specializing in the production of 
equipment for filling stations. And this does not be- 
gin to indicate the broad scope of the city’s manu- 
factures. 


Preparation for the anniversary opened with the 
publication of a series of advertisements in which we 
directed attention to the outstanding industrial units 
of our community. The campaign was opened with a 
five-day barrage of publicity, beginning with a full 
page symposium of testimonials to the spirit and 
enterprise of the city from the pens of the executives 
of factories and railroads. These appeared around a 
center box in which our company paid tribute to Ft. 
Wayne’s progressive spirit. Thereafter came a series 
of topical discussions in which each group of manu- 
facturers and transportation was discussed. On Mon- 
day a morning paper carried a discussion of the pump 
industry, and its evening rival bore an editorial upon 
Ft. Wayne transportation. The next day copy in the 
morning paper dealt with the knitting industry, and 
in the evening discussed one of Ft. Wayne’s largest 
foundries. The following day came a discussion of 
electrical specialty shops and the local plant of the 
General Electric Co. The concluding unit of this 
series was a eulogy of the International Harvester 
Company’s Fort Wayne plant. We finished the drive 
with a full-page directory of Fort Wayne manufac- 
turers. 


It was to be expected that. the dramatic publicity 
would kindle interest in the anniversary celebration 
which opened the following week. While the adver- 
tising was being released, our windows followed their 
customary display routine, but following its conclu- 





Above, Mayflower Hose Shown With Small Ship Models, 
the Hose Appearing in a Cascade; Below, High Drape of 
Silks Set Off by Garments of the Same Fabrics 
sion they broke out in a series of sales displays varied 
by introduction of huge pictures of industrial Fort 
Wayne in each window serving as backgrounds for 
the offerings. In addition monograms, similar to those 
used in our advertising, were stenciled in colors on 
each pane. There were few innovations and no at- 
tempts at “flash backs.” Every effort was made to 
develop selling windows with as little reference as 
possible to the historical features of the occasion. 

The strategy served its purpose; the volume of 
sales was more than satisfactory, substantiating the 
soundness of our contentions that the public’s purse, 
while it can not be opened by historical pageantry, cer- 
tainly responds to the presentation of clean and modish 
merchandise accenting the styles of the moment. 





NEW DISPLAY STAND CREATED 

The “Turfal Displamo” stand is a new display device for 
mottoes, pictures, etchings, mouldings, unframed prints, etc. 
Many stores have hesitated to carry these or similar lines of 
goods because of the amount of space required for adequate 
display, and it is claimed this new stand eliminates this situa- 
tion. The stand consists of interchangeable units, is attrac- 
tive, portable, simple, convertible, compact, and sells at a 
reasonable price. It is manufactured by the Turner-Pfahl 
Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 
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With the New York Displaymen 


Summer Goods Take Over Windows—Porch and Garden Furniture 
Vies With Sports Apparel and Bathing Garb—Luggage Prominent 


By COLEMAN W. McCAMPBELL 


New York Correspondent, The DISPLAY WORLD 


ELDOM does this correspondent journey 
as far down Broadway as Wanamaker’s, 
at Ninth Street, but when I do it is usually 
worth while. You can always count on 
some of the windows being interesting. 





This week a large corner window is devoted to the dis- 
play of men’s straw hats and tricky beach chairs. The 
latter include an amazing variety, from a sort of combi- 
nation wheelbarrow couch effect, well cushioned, to 
small lattice work wooden chairs and long striped awn- 


ing affairs with canopy tops, in 
addition to several other types. 
A large panel painting of a sea 
scene furnished appropriate back- 
ground, while a mammoth square- 
shaped umbrella gave an extra 
atmospheric touch. 

Two effective small windows 
featured Lindbergh and croquet 
sets. The Lindbergh window 
played up copies of the book 
based on Lindbergh’s life, which 
has just been published. In the 
center a three-fold screen of blue 
covered with silver stars was 
used. Three splendid miniature 
airplane models were suspended 
to simulate flight and copies of 
the books were arranged in three 
low tables. A large globe, indi- 
cating world travel, was also part 
of the display. The croquet win- 
dow had a background of lattice 
work, on which were perched 
fantastic birds made out of pine 
cones and other unique materials. 
The floor covering was imitation 
grass, of course, and two huge 
jardinieres of bold fruit design 
completed the setting. Two other 
small windows contained bicycles. 

One large corner window at 
Wanamaker’s seems to be re- 
served for a showing of repro- 
ductions of early English oak 
furniture. This week it has a 
spacious living room, emphasiz- 
ing the rich, satisfying comfort 
some of this furniture insures. 
The walls were paneled with a 
stunning fireplace, over which 





NEW GOTHAM WINDOWS— 
Top, Joseph Chase’s Tribute to 
“Lindy” at McCreery’s; Center, 
Chaplin and Jackie Figures Used 
in Independent Radio’s Portable 
Radio Display; Base, Fashion 
Screens by McGrew-Ritchie Studio 
Used at Franklin Simon’s 
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was hung a portrait. On the mantel and tables were scat- 
tered lovely pieces of pewter. The.rug was.Oriental and the 
draperies a soft red damask. In one wall was a quaint leaded 
glass window. Of interest was a lamp on the main table 
made out of what appears to have been at one time an old 
tea or coffee canister. It is large, cylindrical, of tin, and has 
painted on it scenes of a coffee plantation. 

A whole series of windows were given over to porch and 
garden furniture. The background was a brilliantly painted 
flower garden with brick wall border. The furniture in- 
cluded that made of logs, iron and wood, and wicker. Several 
windows contained log furniture. The most attractive was 
the one depicting a mountain setting with radio and other 
modern pleasure and comfort accessories. 

Cactus plants are much in decorative vogue. I noted that, 
unlike Saks’ Fifth Avenue store and Stern’s, both of which 
use actual plants Wanamaker’s have made their own cactus 
plants from beaver board and painted them an appropriate 
green. 

Now that I mention Saks’ Fifth Avenue store, mention 
must be made of their elaborate showing of luggage, the 
most elaborate of the season. Certainly, anyone about to 
start on a trip and with a little spare cash would be tempted 
to step inside and buy a swank new outfit. For the women, 
complete assortments in all popular colors were displayed. 
For instance, in a corner window lovely red luggage of all 
shapes and sizes were suitably combined with red and white 
sports clothes and hats. I even believe a red leather golf bag 
was in evidence. Two windows carried out the same idea in 
different shades of green and other windows emphasized black 
and tan luggage. It was a bewildering array, each assort- 
ment so chic that milady would have a difficult time making 
a choice. For men, tan and brown luggage of all kinds and 
shades were featured. The alligator luggage looked particu- 
larly smart. The windows were filled with a jolly assortment 
of children’s clothes and toys. Other windows had a gay 
array of men’s sports apparel such as sweaters and bathing 
suits. A window of considerable current interest was the 
one appealing to those in search of a costume to wear on a 
yacht or at a regatta. A polished wood steering wheel, 
nautical instruments and binoculars created the proper atmos- 
phere. Mens outfits of light tan trousers and dark tan coats 
were shown, as well as white flannel trousers and blue coat 
with brass buttons. All the stores are frantically exhibiting 
fancy flannels and fancy coats to wear with them, yet readers 
might be interested to known that when this correspondent 
attended the Yale-Harvard regatta last week at New London, 
Conn., over 98 per cent of the men, young and old, wore white 
flannel trousers. The few who didn’t were unimportant so- 
cially and even looked overdressed or faddish. Of course, 
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this may not mean a thing to window displaymen, and again 
it may. I am just passing it along. 

A consistent:feature of Saks’ Fifth Avenue store the past 
few months has been the steady employment of handsome 
wrought iron screens and stands, as well as the abundant 
use of modern painted furniture and cabinets. These two 
items have helped give their windows a note of foreign dis- 
tinction. On the other hand, two stores could hardly vary 
more acutely in their window display policy than Saks’ Fifth 
Avenue and Saks’ Herald Square stores. Presumably this is 
a wise discrimination on their part the two stores catering 
to an entirely different clientele due to their location. The 
Saks’ Herald Square Store crowds its windows with mer- 
chandise in order to exhibit the greatest variety possible to 
the throngs who besiege that part of town. This policy is 
more or less in practice with most of the large department 
stores off the avenue. 

McCutcheon’s windows laid stress on summer linens for 
the table and summer apparel. Their windows are always 
characterized by a certain dignified restraint without seem- 
ing too stiff and conventional. Kurzman’s two avenue win- 
dows exhibited colorful summer costumes and sports clothes. 
Their background is the same week in and week out, said 
background consisting of two expensive bronze, open-work 
panels through which can be glimpsed views of the store’s 
interior. As an innovation at Avedon’s, Mr. Cory has had 
cages of canaries hung up in the rotunda of this store. Com- 
bitied with a balcony border of green hedge, the effect is that 
of a garden. In his windows he is utilizing much trick furni- 
ture of modernistic’ design one piece in particular being a 
settee of wood painted black having the long, graceful lines 
of a greyhound. 

At Stern’s, the first window to catch your eye this week is 
of red and gold. Large triangles of gold, from which radiate 
spokes of bright red, are so arranged as to simulate wheels. On 
each spoke is displayed bottles of perfume. Then there is a 
series of windows in which Mr. Biggs has used felt both as 
floor covering and back drape. In one, you find a blue felt 
floor and tan cloth background, where stunning wrought iron 
pieces from the Ferobrandt Workshop are shown, the blue 
covering of an iron bench toning in perfectly with that of the 
floor. In another window a choice assortment of modern 
glassware is displayed on tan square posts of various heights 
against a background of blue felt, while a third window con- 
tains modern painted ware against a solid background of 
green felt. In all three windows irregular screens covered 
with modernistic cretonnes introduce a contrasting decora- 
tive touch. 

Like Saks’ Fifth Avenue, Macy’s also have a window de- 
voted to red and white sports apparel. 





WANAMAKER’S 
NEW YORK 
STAFF 


William F. Larkin and his 
display staff grouped on the 
roof of the store. Mr. Larkin i 
stands at the extreme left, 
holding his hat 
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Selling Straw Hats “By the Barrel” 


A Simple and Striking Scheme Enables Colorado Store to Open 
Straw Hat Campaign With Extraordinary Impetus 


3y JOHN A. GILBERT 


Advertising and Display Manager, Barnes-W ood Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


UR season is late 








here, and as a re- 

sult our “official” 

Straw Hat Day 

was not held until 
April 22. As usual, I trimmed 
the whole 110 feet of windows 
in “straws” and worked out 
some unique, though simple de- 
signs for the occasion. 


On half of the trims I used 
a large wall board panel done 
in Textone and” finished in 
emerald green, high-lighted in 
gold. I secured a lot of nail 
kegs, painted them green and 
lettered them, “Barrels of 
‘Em.’ In these I placed short 
pieces of bamboo as supports 
for the hats, and placed these 
odd “fixtures” in windows further decorated with grass 
mats and vases of flowers. The resulting trims were 
striking, although easy to install and far from hard 
to fabricate. 


Alternating with these designs were windows in 
which I used strips of bright colored awnings on the 
backgrounds with canopies extending toward the front 
of the glass, their fore corners resting upon supports 
of bamboo. I also used porch furniture in these 
displays. 

In each window I used but one shape of hat and I 
took care to see that each unit contained merchandise 





The Windows Which Alternated With the “Keg” Displays—Porch Furniture 
and Awnings Provided Summer Atmosphere 





“Barrels of ’Em’—Neatly Painted Nail Kegs Proved Strong Attraction 


Devices in This Hat Sale 


retailing at the same price, and, as every window in 
the store was used, the effect of the ensemble front was 
very good. I found that alternating the backgrounds 
with the panels and awnings was really better than using 
similar backs throughout as it tended to break the 
monotony of the effect. 

The cost of the special windows was very slight as 
we were able to borrow the furniture and the awnings 
from merchants here in town. From a sales standpoint 
ihe results were very gratifying, and the effect on 
“straw” business is still noticeable. 

In fact, we have always found a great advantage 
in these solid showings. When 
the passer stops to gaze at a 
single window, the chances 
favor inspection of all of the 
rest, hastily but comprehen- 
sively. When he sees the win- 
dows trimmed with but one 
type of goods, he immediately 
recognizes that a store event is 
under way. All of us like nov- 
eltv; it arouses our curiosity 
and is the natural forerunner 
of genuine interest. The straw 
hat season will soon be waning, 
but before it goes thousands of 
straws will be sold and mer- 
chants will rack their brains 
for clearance sales ideas. Here 
is one that, with slight modifi- 
cation, will serve their purpose. 
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ROUGHT Iron Decorative APIER Mache Milli 7 
~ Set for Millinery or Shoe i / A Heads, 34 “te iain. 
Displays, Eight Pieces; gold, AG ported from France, Phelipot 
green, or any finish desired. x Model; gold, silver or natural 
. finish. 
$125, Complete Studios a 
Offices and Showroom PA 1607 BROADWAY 2! BA New York City 


Price, $30 


























Advertisers --- Manufacturers, Etc. 
The most wonderful signs, show cards, 
etc., in all colors, with gummed paper, 
without ink, can be produced with our 






“KRAUSE” EMBOSSING PRESS. No 
experience necessary. 


HOFFMANN TYPE CO. Wrought Iron 


112 E. 13TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 








Display Fixtures 


| The Market Place “The Last Word in Practical Display Fixtures” 
! of the = 


Display Industry 


The Opportunity Exchange is a 
regular feature of each and every 
issue of The DISPLAY WORLD 
and provides a quick-action want 
ad medium. 


























terial, it will locate special display 
New Catalog Ready 
| August 1st 
| | The cost is only $1.50 per single 
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| material, it will put employer and 
| column inch, cash with order. Use | The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


: Sold Through the Better 
employee together when a position 
it at every opportunity. | Artistic Wrought Iron Division 


It will sell your used display ma- 
Jobbers 
is open or a position is wanted. 
| Address Advertising Department | 18TH AND MADISON COVINGTON, KY. 
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Footwear Shown Without Figures 


4 


i How: Stores in Metropolitan Centers Suggest the Human Presence 
by Arrangement—The Danger of This Method 


© propaganda is necessary to demonstrate 
the advisability of shoes, and, as a result, 
the displayman has but two modes of ap- 
peal to the viewers of his productions. 
t Price has its place, but undoubtedly style 
is the most compelling, particularly in the sale of 
women’s shoes. In expressing this attribute or de- 
veloping a consciousness of its presence, the task is 
simplified when the footwear is related to the other 
items of dress in a natural manner. Perhaps the most 
satisfactory plan is to use a figure and show how the 
shoes blend in with the rest of the costume. But there 
is a hazard here through the possibility that the frock 
or hat will so largely overshadow the shoes that their 
place in the display will be minimized. To some extent 
this may be overcome by use of an ample number of 
shoes around the figure impressing on the viewer 
forcibly that the theme of the window is footwear. 

A more subtle plan is through suggestion of the 
human presence without an attempt at introduction 
of the figure. This calls for much more care and 
planning, for it is very easy to fall short of the ob- 
jective, leaving the spectator without the style impres- 
sion. 

“In the Saks window portrayed here such a conse- 
quence would not have been impossible had it not 
been for painstaking attention to detail. Display Man- 
ager Elder’s arrangement, however, made the quality 
of the featured merchandise extremely plain by his 





elaboration of the ensemble idea. Using but half a 
dozen pairs in his presentation, he relied chiefly upon 
other goods to carry his message. An artistic screen 
formed the ocular centerpiece before which was a 
table on which appeared a skillfully balanced ostrich 
plume and a strand of pearls. At the left, in irregular 
balance, was an expensive Spanish shawl over'a stand, 
its fringe trailing to the floor in a decorative fashion. 
In the geometrical center of the background a drape 
of hose successfully broke the vacuity of this spot. 
At the extreme left a pair of shoes displayed on 
foot forms was shown on a “what not” containing 
atomizers. 

The shawl, like the plume and the strand of pearls, 
suggested costliness, a suggestion heightened by the 
artistic screen. The sheer hosiery added its contribu- 
tion. It was not hard to divine that the store con- 
sidered the footwear a fit associate of the luxurious 
accessories which surrounded it. 

The compact little shoe unit prepared for the L. H. 
Field Co., Jackson, Mich., by W. K. McGee, showed 
many more shoes, with hose as the only accessory. 
The background was brightened by ornate grill work 
and mirrors; the panels were covered with neutral 
colored cloth, and the floor with a decorative carpet. 
Not a price ticket was on view; style was the only 
appeal, and its presence was suggested merely by the 
pleasing setting. The passerby was expected to be- 
come sufficiently enthused over the appearance of the 
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Costly Shawl, Willow Plume and Strand of Pearls Sound the Quality Note for This Saks Window 
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footwear to comé into the store and gather informa- 
tion. Will she? 

The window of “Lotus” and “Delta” shoes comes 
from England, where merchants still insist upon 





An Illustration Is Sole Attraction in This English Display 


stockier trims than are current here. This display 
fairly brimmed with shoes creditably handled on 
tables and stands, but without a ticket in evidence 
_ anywhere. The manufacturer’s window helps are 
scattered about, and in the center of the background 
the display manager has placed a cut-out reproduc- 
tion of the maker’s best-known advertising illustra- 
tion. The “brands” are popular and the tie-up with 
national advertising insures attention. But in mer- 
chandising the wares for a dealer the display is not 
so effective. Only by conjecture could the Stafford- 
shire miss who passed determine the fitness of the 
oxfords to “go with” her costume. The cards told 
her that the shoes were worn by the “bon tons,” but 
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Simple Unit by W. K. McGee, L. H. Field Co., Jackson, Mich. 


this was the only factor of style appeal brought to 
light. As to price, the situation was equally unsatis- 
factory; the poor girl had to tramp inside the store 
to find out how many shillings she must lay out, and 
English girls are not any more inclined to do it than 
their American sisters. 
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~ YOUR LIGHTING PROBLEM 
CAN BE SOLVED WITH OUR 


NEW CATALOG 


“A Light for Every Purpose” 
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FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 


DESCRIPTIONS AND PRICES 
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UNIQUE 
DISPLAY STANDS 


For Displaying Smaller Articles of 
High Class Merchandise. 


Hand Painted, Relief Finish, Trays 
Covered with Black Velvet. 


$3.50 2 


$12.5 21 Inches High 
PHEBE RAE WHITNEY 


Creator and Designer of Poster Manikins and Advertising 
Displays for National Advertisers 
34 EAST 22nd St., NEW YORK CITY 


Per Pair 
10 Inches High 


























Screens, Hangings and Panels 


For the Better Type of Window Displays 


We specialize in decorative painting on silk or other fabrics, 
canvas and wood, to meet the requirements of discriminating 
display managers. 


We carry out your own ideas or submit rough sketches that 


will carry out the spirit of the store, the event to be featured, 
or the decorative treatment desired. 


GRAVES ART STUDIOS 


Incorporated es 9 
307 W. Chestnut St. Louisville, Ky. 
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‘How Do You Show Your Furnishings? 


Here Are Ideas Developed by a Trio of Representative Windowmen 
Exemplifying Good Arrangements for Seasonable Goods 





HEN the coats come off in June, sales of | ~ dasher’s counter. 
shirts and ties mount, and as long as “the Forest Partain, who presides over the window de- 
good old summertime” hands around, and partment of Bing’s O. P. C. H., a leading clothing 
“Old Sol” keeps on smiling overhead, there house of Anderson, Ind., has fashioned a couple of 
is a steady flow of custom to the haber- interesting displays that are particularly appropriate for 


i 


Top, Shirts and Pajamas Shown by Forest Partain, Anderson, Ind.; Center, Suits and 
Neckwear Trimmed by Leo Pence, Criterion Clothing Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; Base, 
Tasty Shirt Trim by Eugene Cowgill, Blach’s, Birmingham, Ala. 








this period. Mr. Partain in- 
stalled them during the late 
spring and reports that all of 
them were business winners. 
The top illustration shows how 
he handles shirts and pajamas ; 
what appears to be but one dis- 
play is in reality two, a pillar in 
the window serving as a natural 
divider which the displayman 
took into consideration in fash- 
ioning his trim. 


These displays were placed . 


in an island window, a type that 
frequently brings a yowl of des- 
pair from hard-working window 
men. But Partain got around 
the odds which the island pre- 
sents by use of two large back- 
ground screens which effectively 
broke up reflection and _ pre- 
vented the vision of the passer 
from filtering through to the 
vestibule display beyond. 

All of the pajamas were in 
bright patterns of broadcloth, 
shown on shirt boards and 
draped over stands. ‘Trousers 
were puffed and placed on top 
of the shirts. A light-weight 
wool lounging robe was used be- 
fore the centerpiece over a bust 
showing a colorful pajama suit, 
the robe being drawn back from 
one shoulder so as to reveal most 
of the sleeping garment. In the 
center of the foreground was a 
price card which stated the 
prices of the goods in_ bold, 
though artistic, lettering. 

In his shirt display good 
taste was used, a bust being 
placed before the centerpiece and 
the rest of the garments appear- 
ing in perfect balance on boards 
or lying loosely around the 
floor. In preparing his shirts 
for the window, Mr. Partain 
runs his ties down to within a 
couple of inches of the bottom 
of the board; sleeves are drawn 
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up on the board, puffed and pinned to the shirt. ereecetneian is abe ule as 
Leo Pence, of the Criterion Clothing Co., Ports- 
mouth, O., clung to conventional standards in arrang- 
ing his spring suit showings, but he made good use of 
the ensemble idea. The display which is shown here 
contains three units and in two of these the ensemble 
is seen in excellent form. The left unit reveals light 
colored suits and a top coat, shoes, hose, gloves, hand- 
kerchiefs and belts. In addition, the headless figures 
wear collars and cravats. Flowers are sparingly used, 38, 40 and 42%. The base 
color being obtained through the accessories, and the Be ae is heavily weighted, has a 
central unit of neckwear. To the right of this follows | ae eae brass shell cover, and is 
another division of clothing, with shoes and luggage @ neg lapel: ee 
2 Z : ia ronze plate. The upright 
again serving as reliefs. Show cards are employed Sy caiilie: «'Maaeiiies aerate 
with each unit but prices appear only with the ties. wanted. : 
Just why the lowest priced merchandise is singled out 


for special promotion is hard to comprehend, for price $ 5 0 
Complete 


tags would assuredly be helpful in developing interest 
Number 220 


Are Your Display Forms | 
of the Latest Model? 


This new form with wood- 
blocked protected shoulders 
is supplied in sizes 16, 36, 





Se ee 


in the clothing. 

A shirt window by Eugene Cowgill, display manager 
for the J. Blach Co., Birmingham Ala., contrasts re- 
markably with Mr. Partain’s efforts, particularly in 
treatment of the shirts. Mr. Cowgill’s puffing of cuffs 
and sleeves is much more intricate, and his ties are 
carried down to the bottom of the shirt board, a method 
many displaymen applaud. Floral decoratives are 
almost lacking, color being derived by the contrast of 
the light colored shirts with the dark background hang- 
ings. In the center of the foreground, ties, gloves THE D. J. HEAGANY MFG. CO. 
and handkerchiefs add a colorful touch. Busts are | 1121 W. Washington St. Chicago 
well handled, the tails of the shirts being drawn under = ————— seneenemeiiain 
the figures and tacked up in a decorative finish across ; 
the front. A show card in the exact center foreground 3 _—— en 
tells the passer that these are Manhattan shirts, and 2 
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names the price. This gives a merchandising impetus 02 uUmimier Displays , 
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very frequently conferred upon small items of furnish- Use richly patterned fabrics that will attract 
ings but for unaccountable reasons withheld from 
clothing. 


passers-buy to your windows. 


FLOWERED MENDELINE ; 


Beautifully embossed rose and spider web design % 
in a variety of color combinations. 3 
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How to Impart Appeal to Hardware 


re Designed in colorful groups of lifelike roses on a % 


background of black satin. 3 
to conduct a short course window display school for Our fabrics are handled by the largest display fix- 
the Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, and with AREER SRE Se Oe: GE I: RE A ee 
your kind indulgence for just a few minutes, I will MENDELSOHN’S TEXTILE CORP. 
use this same chart. Of course, it is understood that - 5156 Wat ee ee EO 
you men know all of this and more, too, but it may wt ie Sl 
prove interesting in some details. 

Another thing I want to mention is the use of 
manufacturers’ display material. Very seldom do I 


see the larger stores making use of these helps. In 
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: Torchiere---Wrought Iron 


POLYCHROME FINISH 











the past year there has been a remarkable change for 5 Feet 9 Inches High 

the better in lithographed window displays. The helps 

should be used, and, if properly used, serve a good PRICE $16.50 EACH 
purpose in better displays. The Window Display Ad- 

vertising Association is striving, I know, to give us OTHER UNIQUE DESIGNS 
better displays always, and they are deserving of 

much credit. DAVID HAMBERGER 

I wish to impress upon you the fact that hardware 122 Fifth Ave., New York 


windows can be made attractive, can be dressed to 
arouse desire, and will stimulate action just as well 
as any other merchandise. 


Artificial Flowers and 
Window Display Decorations 
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Dealer Helps and Department Stores 


Bulk of Manufacturer's Display Material Not Designed for Them— 
That They Oppose It Does Not Stamp It Unfit for Smaller Stores 


By C. C. AGATE 


Managing Director, Window Display Advertising Association, New York 


VERY worthwhile and interesting discus- 
sion has been projected on the advertising 
world by President Stensgaard of the In- 
ternational Association of Display Men in 
his recent publication ‘‘Facts.”’ 

This booklet of forty pages contains a symposium 
of the opinions of display executives, displaymen and 
window dressers (representing the department stores, 
specialty shops and other stores large enough to employ 
men to prepare window displays), on the value to them 
of the dealer helps and display material which they 
are receiving. 

This is a problem which has frankly bothered many 
advertisers whose product is sold through this outlet, 
as well as others who sell in part to these stores. A 
few have secured the answer, while an increasingly 
large number are just beginning to secure the coopera- 
tion of these stores in displaying their wares. Others 
have done but little to solve it and in lieu of anything 
better, have sent the regular display material designed 
for the more moderate sized store where no displaymen 
are employed, and as a result, have had but little use 
made of it. Probably little was expected, and it was 
sent along anyway, just hoping that in some instances 
it might receive a showing. This latter is perhaps a 
small point but on it hangs the crux of an important 
conclusion which is arrived at in “Facts.” 


Some 600 displaymen answered the questionnaire sent out 
by Mr. Stensgaard, covering some twenty-eight questions 





Better Dealer Helps—Window Designed for Colgate 
& Co. by McLeod Studios, New York 


on this general subject. Representing, as they do, some 
$500,000,000 worth of annual retail business in the large 
volume stores, their statements as to the kind of display ma- 
terial which they will place in their windows naturally carry 
authority. When they say that they can not use a large 
percentage of the average run of “dealer helps” there is no 
discussion. When they say that they would give preferred 
space to modern type, real decorative units of wood, satin, 
and metal, that is valuable information. Add to this the 
further statement that 67.4 per cent would consider material 
of this character on a rental basis which averaged $10.08 per 
week, the average advertiser will be not only impressed but 
astounded. 

Digging out material of this character is a piece of con- 
structive work for which the I. A. D. M. deserves much 
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How Display Material Brightens a Grocery-Display—lInstallation by Noble Shied, Massie-Thompson Co., Altus, Okla. 
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credit, and it is too bad that they permitted themselves in 
their enthusiasm for the kind of things they are. doing, to 
becloud somewhat the balance of the conclusions arrived at 
in “Facts.” 

After a careful reading, one received the impression, be- 
cause the displaymen who answered the questionnaires can 
use only 32 per cent of the dealer helps they receive, that, 
therefore, 68 per cent of all dealer helps are wasted. 

As far as the advertiser is considered, let us admit at the 
outset that there is waste. But because we can go to the 
basement of retail stores and count it, is no reason to argue 
that there is more waste in the use of good window displays 
than in any other form of advertising. How many columns 
or pages in your last newspaper or weekly did you fail even 
to glance at, let alone read? Waste? Certainly! But not 
piled up together so that it can be counted and pointed out. 

As was stated above, the material received by the men 
who answered the questionnaire ‘was primarily not designed 
for their use. That they received it was perhaps incidental. 
The great bulk of the dealer helps is prepared for those 
dealers who need this help—moderate sized stores who do not 
employ displaymen. And here the better material mer- 
chandised to the retailer, not sent to him unless he has 
agreed to put it in his window, is largely being used and is 
performing a useful function. 

Before the national advertiser brought display advertising 
material to these stores their windows were unattractive and 
could hardly even be classed as an advertising medium, either 
for them or for the products stored therein. Today, with the 
cooperation, help and education of the advertiser, the win- 
dows of the stores are clean, look better and pay better, and 
in many cases the owner-merchant, busy with a hundred dif- 
ferent problems of buying and selling, not a displayman or 
even a critic of a good window, is relieved of the necessity 
of having to dress them. 

Therefore, let us not decry the value of the assistance 
which dealer helps bring io the stores for which designed. If 
they will not serve in the field of the department stores or 
specialty shops, then the advertiser should address himself 
to the problem of preparing additional special display units 
—displays or other material that will be acceptable to these 
stores and that will gain the good-will and cooperation 
sought. In this work the displaymen of the I. A. D. M. should 
be able advisors to the advertiser. 

That material of this latter kind is advisable for the 
more moderate store is questionable. As the former display 
manager for one of the largest drug advertisers stated: “If 
window sales material were made to suit the conditions under 
which the larger and more important stores operate, it would 
be just as useless to the average type of retail store as is most 
of the present material to the I. A. D. M. members.” 

My own summary of the problems raised in “Facts” 
be something like this: 

1. The department store represents a volume outlet for 
the products of certain advertisers. 

2. For some, though perhaps not all, window display 
would be a valuable supplementary form of advertising to 
increase sales. 

3. Here special displays are necessary. These must be 
created in the mode in current use, and, in general, must 
conform in character and quality to the kind of material the 
stores are preparing for their own use. 

4. These may be loaned or rented, depending on their 
quality, and must be booked ahead. Careful arrangements 
for packing and shipping must be worked out. Control of 
this by the advertisers’ salesmen is by far the best practice. 

5. The average type of lithographed or printed dealer 
helps will not be used by these stores. This does not mean 
that cards prepared by either of these processes will not be 
acceptable. If designed after the manner of the cards which 
these stores prepare themselves, without too much trade name 
or trade-mark, arrangements can generally: be made for. their 


would 


use. 

6. These arrangements should be completed with the dis- 
play manager, not’ forgetting that the merchandise manager’ 
usually allocates the lines to be featured in the various winl 
dows. 


(Continued on page 71) 
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KLEE Hiieaves ile Sia Dike 
and Buy signal of all stores — 






“Let Your 
Display 
Windows Be 
Klee Fixed” 





Klee Display Fixture Co., li 


MANUFACTURERS 
172 Atlantic Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
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—thru the only school operated as a 
department of a large art organiza- 
tion. Commercial Artists trained 
the aa Both Way” earn as high 
as $10,000 per year. We today have 
hundreds aa students who had pre- 
viously studied in other art schools. 
Why? Because your instruction is 
based upon our everyday experi- 
ence in meeting the art needs of 
leading advertisers. Home study 
instruction. Write for illustrated 
book telling of the success of our 
students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St.(Dept. 122) Chicago 




















Largest Distributors of 


General Display 
Fixtures and 
Novelties 


Write for our catalog 
and special prices for 
the department stores 


ANGLO DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 


__ 246 West 38th St., NEW YORK CITY « 
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“Allen A” Stages Sparkling Contest 


Easter Competition Results in a Flood of Photographs Depicting 
Artistic Hosiery Windows With Pronounced Selling Power 


By D. K. NEWELL | 
Advertising Department, The Allen-A Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


URING the week beginning March 28 and 
terminating April 2 displaymen throughout 
the country joined hands in a friendly 
competition for recognition as experts in 
hosiery presentation. The occasion was the 

Allen-A Company’s seven-day contest linking up with 
a full color page advertisement in the April 2 issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post. The conditions of the con- 





test stipulated that the display material furnished by 
the company must be used in the window and that 
proofs of the color page must be given prominence. 

The reaction to this proposal was as enthusiastic as 
as it was widespread. From all parts of the country, 
and particularly from the middle west, came photo- 
graphs attesting the efforts the windowmen had made 
in their attempts to qualify for the thirteen prizes 
that had been offered. 

While the types of design 
and the beauty of color and 
form were as varied as they 
were extraordinary, each win- 
dowman had to offer tangible 
proof of the effectiveness of his 
work in the volume of sales 
which followed its installation. 
It was no mere glorification of 
window art that was sought; it 
was a practical demonstration 
of the pulling power of window 
advertising. One of the rules 
of the contest had required that 
a letter telling the number of 
pairs of Allen-A hosiery sold 
during the week must be fur- 
nished with the photo of the 
display. The letters which 
poured in as the sequence of this 
qualification bore out the re- 
markable pulling power of these 
window spectacles. 

An illustration is the volume 
sold by the W. W. Mertz Co.., 
Torrington, Conn., represented 
by Display Manager A. W. 
Coates, who won the second 
prize. His display sold 422 
pairs of hosiery while on view. 

The outstanding feature in 
connection with the photographs 
was the fact that the displaymen 
have tabooed stereotyped plans 
and are working to catch the 
eye and turn interest into 
sales. They were revealed as 
using display material to the 





PRIZE WINNING TRIO—Top, 

Second Prize by A. W. Coates, W. 

W. Mertz Co., Torrington, Conn.; 

Center by C. M. Shrider, A. E. 

Starr Co., Zanesville, Ohio; Base 

by Louis Sitner, Boylan-Pearce 
Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
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A Large Reproduction of Allen-A Advertising Brought First Prize to Murray Beliz, Oransky’s, Des Moines — 


very best advantage to identify the store with printed adver- 
tising and the local source of supply. 

Photographs of winning displays are being reproduced 
and are to be supplied to the displaymen of all the stores 
handling Allen-A hosiery primarily for the purpose of sug- 
gesting the wide range of windows that can be used in ob- 
taining profitable results. 

The prizes offered were $50 each for the two best displays, 
$25 for the next in order, and $10 each for the ten follow- 
ing. The committee of judges consisted of Ralph G. John- 
son and W. J. McDonohue. The prize winners numbered 
several of the leading window decorators of the country. 

One of the top prizes was taken by Murray Beliz, rising 
young managee for L. Oransky & Sons, Des Moines, Iowa; 
the other award went to Karl M. Amdahl, display manager 


for the Palace Store Co., Spokane, Wash., long known as one 
of the foremost window craftsmen of the Pacific Coast. 
Second prize was awarded to A. W. Coates, publicity-sales 
manager for the W. W. Mertz Co., Torrington, Conn. The 
next ten prizes went to decorators in widely separated com- 
munities. Among these were: Julius J. Baeder, Spring Co., 
South Bend, Ind.; Louis G. Maneke, F. H. H. Knoepker & 
Sons, Independence, Mo.; H. H. Lindstrom, The Palace 
Clothing Co., Topeka, Kansas; Louis Sitner, Boylan-Pearce 
Co., Raleigh, N. C.; J. H. Taylor, Taylor’s, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; H. E. Anderson, Sharood Co., Fergus Falls, Minn.; 
B. E. Chester, Monnig’s, Ft. Worth, Texas; M. R. McDon- 
nell, J. H. C. Petersen’s Sons Co., Davenport, Iowa; R. H. 
Longenbaugh, The Eagle Stores, Inc., Chicago, Ill., and Roy 
Shepard, Shepard Dry Goods Co., Wewoka. Okla. 











“Window Week” Capitalized By Stove Manufacturers 


AKING the most of a national window event, the 
Michigan Stove Co., makers of Garland ranges, 
leaped into the Window Week celebration spon- 
sored by the Window Display Advertising Asso- 

ciation and carried on a vigorous campaign for stove sales 
via the window. Four pithy, interest-arousing pieces of sales 
promotion literature were used to stimulate dealer action— 
and what a response they obtained ! 

Leaping into the fray with a big issue of their house 
organ, filled to the brim with reproductions of advertising 
mats and copy for ad, the sales organization blanketed dealers 
with appeals to prepare for special window demonstrations 
during the week. The first issue contained reference to the 
drive being conducted by the W. D. A. A. and the Inter- 
national Advertising Association, and burned into the re- 
tailer’s minds the value of using the window pantomime pre- 
pared by the headquarters for the occasion. This involved 
creation of a special display with velour curtains serving as 
a background before which a girl demonstrator appeared, and, 
by use of window cards, showed the advantages on the ortho- 
thermal Garland range. 

This mailing was preceded by a large postal card which 
urged “Clear the Way for May 12—National Window Dis- 
play Week—Information Follows.” The third and fourth 
mailings contained pictures of high-grade Garland displays 
used successfully and serviceable as examples for the local 
window trimmers. The fourth issue was a folder, nicely 
illustrated, designed for direct mail. 


“There seems no more fitting means of advertising than 
the proper use of the dealer’s show window,” says Merchan- 
dising Manager Martin C. Lee, “inasmuch as action which 
arrests the attention of the passerby can be promoted, and in 
receiving the public’s attention the story is conveyed to them 
directly at the point of dealer contact. Therefore, if desire 
can be momentarily created in the minds of the public for the 
merchandise on sale, it is only a step across the threshold 
to the salesman who can maintain the proper continuity to 
the consummation of the deal. 

“The response by many of the largest dealers in the 
country to this method of publicity and demonstration has 
been almost unanimous, and the sales results most satisfac- 
tory to all who cooperated in the campaign. 

“In fact, Window Display Week did not terminate, as far 
as our distributors are concerned, but became a living, -con- 
tinual exploitation since we first originated a most elaborate 
setting and window show for our trade some months back. 

“Had Window Display Week been adopted in all cities, 
it would naturally have been a stimulus to our promotion 
of better windows. 

“However, as the dealers universally become aware of the 
unlimited value of their display windows and are supplied 
with fitting layouts of a practical nature which will add 
prestige to their institution, there is little doubt but that 
more interest will be manifested by the few who are still 
dubious as to their sales value.” 
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Distributing the Costs of Display 


How the Leading Department Stores Determine Allotment of the 


Window 


By HARRY C. MARTIN 
“Store Operation,” Cleveland, Ohio 


verhead Among the Selling Units 


OW do department and specialty stores dis- 
tribute the expense of their merchandise 
displays? How do they in fairness allot 
the costs to the separate departments? 
Who pays the salaries of display managers 

and decorators? Who pays for fixtures and for space 
used in operating the department, and the window 
space which shows merchandise? As an operating ex- 
pense what is an equitable and fair method of allocating 
such expense? : 

It is the business of the display manager to create 
and arrange displays that will immediately react on the 
public in stimulating its desire for the merchandise 
featured in the windows. The mer- 


merchandise is used primarily as accessories to displays 
centering attention upon goods from other departments. 
In view of this the prorating of all charges of all depart- 
ments would make these particular divisions bear their 
share of such expense. 

Many other stores, however, do have more detailed 
methods of handling this matter, which they believe sup- 
plies equitable methods of charging display expense to 
selling departments. 

Mandel Brothers, Chicago, for example, with thirty- 
six windows on State, Madison and Wabash Streets, 
budget all display expense, including basic window 
rent, salaries, fixture depreciation, and the like. This 

total is divided into a per diem 


chandise managers, in consultation 
with the display manager, decide 
what selling departments shall have 
window space, and the location of 
such special displays. With these 
windows bringing into the store 
thousands of dollars’ worth of new 
business, it is only good logic that 
this selling phase of the store should 
pay all the expense involved in oper- 
ating the display department, and 
and also for the space necessary to 
show the merchandise successfully. 
This is why displaymen should na- 
turally be interested in who should 








“A furniture department's sales 
bulk large in dollars, much more 
than many other departments which 
undoubtedly use more space in the 
window. ... It seems unfair for 
such a department to bear a high 
percentage of the display expense 
when it can only utilize windows in 
a limited way. . . . Obviously some 
windows have more selling value 
than others, not on a basis of square 
feet, but on the number of people 
who pass.” 


charge for each window with half 
of the set rate for each Sunday and 
holiday. Thus, this store distributes 
this total window-rental expense to 
selling departments in proportion as 
these particular selling divisions use 
the space. The display manager, or 
his assistant, fills in a daily report 
indicating what departments are 
using the various windows, whether 
entire units or proportionate parts 
of such space. These reports are 
tabulated by the controller and 
charges distributed according to de- 
partments at the predetermined rate. 








pay, and why. 


Charles A. Stevens & Bros., 





A big New York store dis- 


Chicago, with twenty-four windows, 





tributes all display expense pro rata 

to all selling departments on the basis of total sales, 
without reference to the amount of space given to any 
particular departments for the showing of their par- 
ticular merchandise. The theory back of this plan, 
obviously, is that all major selling departments get 
space in the windows in approximate proportion to 
the sales volume of each department. But two or three 
questions immediately arise. 

The furniture department, for example, pays its 
share of expense of the entire display department, and 
of window rentals, on the basis of its proportionate 
share of total sales, and yet, obviously, this department’s 
sales will bulk up in dollars much more than many 
other departments, which undoubtedly will utilize more 
space in the Fifth avenue windows. Thus, it seems 
unfair, for such a department may bear a high percent- 
age of the display expense when it can utilize windows 
only in a limited way. 

On the other hand, you can see that the glove, 
umbrella, the jewelry and the notion departments do 
not frequently get individual window space, but such 


follows much the same plan. Win- 
dows are changed twice a week, and on a daily report, 
the display manager makes careful notation as to exactly 
what departments utilize each display unit. And even 
should two or more selling sections use one window a 
notation of this is made so that the charges can thus 
be distributed to all selling sections according to the 
proportion of the amount of space actually used. These 
reports likewise go to controller’s office where the 
charges are entered on the expense record. The rental 
per window includes the charge for space, decorators’ 
salaries, fixture depreciation, and replacements. 

Wm. Taylor, Son & Co., of Cleveland, figure win- 
dow space on the basis of its advertising value, and 
when compared with all other figures, this rental is 
shown to be about 4. of 1 per cent of total sales. All 
operating expenses of the display department, as well 
as window rentals, are budgeted and charges are made 
to selling departments on the daily basis in accordance 
with the amount of space used. Special fixtures like 
dress forms are naturally paid for by the department 

(Continued on page 73) 
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New Reflectors ~ 


: 2 Specially Designed for _ 
New 100 Watt Type A” 


INSIDE FROSTED 


AGAIN $terling Reflectors accomplish the 


unusual in effective lighting for Window Dis- 


plays by providing these two specially designed 
units for use with the new INSIDE FROSTED 






















ACTUAL tests—as indi- 
cated by the charts at the 
left—show that Sterling 
Reflectors, Nos. 231 and no. 
233, control the light bet- 231 
ter and permit of greater 
efficiency than is obtained 
from reflectors of the 
fluted, corrugated, or 
stippled types. 
























We suggest that you get 
in touch with your local 
electrical dealer or write 
us direct for information No. 
concerning this BETTER 7° 
lighting for your window 

displays. 
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Gas Display Committee Outlines Plans 


Urges Graut of Adequate Space for Demonstration at Convention to 
Be Held at Chicago in October—Allot Windows 


3y RAY M. MARTIN 
Display Manager, Consolidated Gas Co., New York 


HE second annual meeting of the window 
display committee of the American Gas 
Association was held at the Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, Sunday, June 12. The com- 
mittee’s first recommendation is that its 

number be increased to seven. 

The second recommendation ,relative to the part 
window display advertising is to play in the coming 
American Gas Association convention in Chicago next 
October, is as follows: 

A space approximately 7 feet by 36 feet should be 
procured at the rear of the lobby in the Stevens Hotel 
for the use of the display committee in presenting win- 
dow display advertising. Such an exhibit would be 
divided into three spaces, each presenting a window 
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display. This exhibit would act as an introduction to 
the convention in much the same way as the customary 
banners and buntings seen in convention hotel lob- 
bies. Our displays would be similar in effect, but 
would, in addition, include all the important anima- 
tion of window display advertising. 

The center division of such an exhibit would ex- 
press the Blue Star home by means of a miniature 
house complete in all detail. Mr. Shepard, of the Cen- 
tral Hudson Gas Co., would furnish this. The other 
two displays would be furnished by Mr. Rieser, of the 
LaClede Gas Co., and Mr. Martin, of the Consolidated 
Gas Co., of New York. As gas refrigeration will 
undoubtedly be the outstanding feature of the coming 
convention, we selected it as a subject for two windows. 


itp. RO 
REPRESENTATIVE UTILITY DISPLAYS—Above, Opening Windows for Empire Gas & Electric Co. by 
John L. Ryan, Auburn, N. Y.; Below, Window Night, Winner, Wichita, Kansas, Installed by Jack M. Hartle 
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FOR MERCHANTS — DLSPLAYMEN ~ ADVERTISERS 


SERVICE BUREAU 


The DISPLAY WORLD will be glad to supply the 


latest authentic information about anything in the dis- 


play line in which you are interested. 


If you do not 


find your needs listed on this blank, write a separate 


letter. 


If we do not have the information you want 


on file, we'll find out for you. 


CL) Air Brushes 

(] Animated Signs 

_] Art Prints and 
Reproductions 

(1 Artificial Flowers 

OO Artificial Snow 

[] Art Screens 

1] Art Studies 

(] Backgrounds 

(1 Background Coverings 

(1) Books on Cardwriting 

©) Books on Display 

[] Books on Draping 

C] Booths and Floats 

([] Brushes and Pens 

(] Cabinets—Revolving 


[) Card & Mat Board 
(] Card Writers’ Materials 
(] Cash Carriers 

(] Chairs and Seats 

(J Color Lighting 


«. (J Counters and Shtlving 
» 1 Crepe Papers 


] Decalcomania 

(] Decorative Papers 

[1] Display Furniture 

[] Display Forms 

LC] Display Racks 
Dividers—Show 

Window. 
C) Drawings and Paintings 
(1) Drawing Boards 


_] Exhibit Displays 

(0 Fabrics and Trimmings 

_] Fixtures 

(] Flags and Banners 

_] Hammers—Window 

L] Lamp Coloring 

C} Lithographed Displays 

CL) Lighting and Equipment 

(] Natural Foliage 

(] Pageants and Exhibits 

(1) Papier Mache 
Specialties 


(J Plaques (Window) 


(1 Plastic and Composi- 
tion Pieces 
[] Plushes and Velours 


>(1 Price Cards and Tickets 


[] Price Ticket Holders 

C) Reflectors 

L) Revolving Display 
Tables 

0 Screens (Background) 

C) Socks—Window 

[1] Show Cards 

C] Show Card Schools 
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(] Show Card Service 

() Show Card Supplies 

CL) Show Cases 

_} Show Case Lighting 

] Signs and Card Holders 

CL] Signs—Brass and 
Bronze 

C] Signs—Electric 

] Signs—Wood Letter 

1) Stencil Outfits 

[1] Stock Posters 

CL) Store Designing 

(1) Store Fronts 

1] Time Switches 

_] Valances 

(1 Wall Board 

() Wax Forms and Figures 

(1) Wickerware Specialties 

|} Window Display Service 

[1] Window Drapes 

L_] Window Lighting 

_) Window Shades 

[J Window Trimming 
Schools 

[] Wood Carvings 


Mail to: THE DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WINDOWS 

THAT WON 

TOP PRIZES 
IN THE 
NEMO 

| CONTEST 








Third Prize Winner 
by W. O. Johnson, 
Johnstone- Walker, Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alberta, Can. 

















CARMENTS 








A Huge Book 
First Prize to 





and En'argements of “Nemo” Silhouettes Brought the 
L. L. Wilkins, Kerr Dry Goods Co., Oklahoma City 


This Stately 
Display Won 
Second Prize for 
C. W. Ahlroth, 
May Company, 
Los Angeles 
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Nemo Week Reveals Display Genius 


Diversity of Treatments Accorded Theme of Window Contest 
Discloses Versatility and Inventiveness of Designers 


URING the week of May 2, corset depart- 

ments in all parts of the country featured 

Nemo corsets with every type of adver- 

tising medium at their command. Na- 

tional advertising on May 1 called atten- 

tion of the masses to advent of “Nemo Week,” and the 

local stores followed suit with every device at their 

disposal. Windows, as in previous years, played an 

important part in the drive, the interest of the display 
managers being augmented by generous prizes. 

For five years the Kops Bros. Co., manufacturers 
of the celebrated garment, have made this period of 
the spring an occasion for intensive selling, and they 
have invariably enlisted the aid of windowmen with a 
display contest of unusual liberality. Accenting their 
acknowledgment of the value of the dispay profes- 
sion, award of the prizes offered has, in late years, 
been timed with the assembly of the I. A. D. M. con- 
vention. Here during a lull in activity, announcement 
of the successful contestants is made and a silver lov- 
ing cup and a series of cash prizes presented. 

The broadside which announced the 1927 contest 
promised ten awards ranging from ten to two hun- 
dred dollars. In addition the winner of the first prize 
was entitled to possession of the silver trophy for a 
year, and to engraving of his name upon it. 

Three attractive silhouette display aids were sup- 
plied without charge and were incorporated in the 
successful entries. Through the concentration upon 
windows, newspaper, magazine advertising and direct 
mail, the five-day campaign was followed with record 
business throughout the country. 

For several vears a renowned group of decorators 
has been conspicuous in the race for honors and 
they were again in the 1927 line-up. When the winner 
of the first prize was announced, it was discovered 
that L. L. Wilkins, display manager for the Kerr Dry 
Goods Co., Oklahoma City, who had won one of the 
principal prizes in 1926, was the successful trimmer. 

In presenting the cup and the eleven cash prize 
awards, Mr. Jepson commented upon the generally 
high average of the windows submitted, and the great 
versatility of display managers in depicting the theme 
as outlined in the rules of the contest. 

“There were over eight hundred entries in the con- 
test,” he said, “scattered well over the United States 
and Canada, and no small amount of credit is due the 
winners. The popularity of this contest has been 
proved over a period of five years, and so universal 
has it become that we are now laying plans for next 
year when an even greater opportunity will be offered 
for the display manager to use his ingenuity and ar- 
tistic ability.” 

The winner of second prize was Carl W. Ahlroth, 
of the May Co., Los Angeles, whose prowess in con- 
tests has been attested by a long list of prizes. Third 


award went to a Canadian decorator, W. Oliver John- 
son, Johnstone-Walker, Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta, and 
fourth, to L. M. Sherer, Rhodes Bros., Tocoma, Wash. 





Fourth Prize Winner by L. M. Sherer, Tacoma, Wash. 


Raymond Whitnah, winner of the 1925 first prize is 
no longer with Crosby Bros., Topeka, Kans., but the 
store’s display department could not be denied its share 
of the spoils. The fifth prize was won by W. A. Mont- 
gomery, successor to Mr. Whitnah, J. B. McCann, dis- 
play manager for S. Kann Sons, Washington, D. C., 
and creator of many distinguished windows was 
awarded the sixth prize, and F. J. Wagner, who has 
been very successful in recent display competitions 





Fifth Prize Display by W. A. Montgomery, Topeka, Kansas 


again proved his ability by conquest of the seventh 
position. 

O. Wallace Davis, display manager for the H. Bat- 
terman Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., received the eighth award, 
the ninth going to Harold A.Grinden,Glass Block Store, 
Duluth, Minn. Two tenth prizes were awarded R. S. 
Seamon, Genung, McArdell & Campbell, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., and J. J. Roche, C. F. Hovey Co., Boston, Mass. 
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An Arrangement in Odds and Ends 


Scraps of Velvet Picked Up Among Client Establishments in Cisskv’s 
Hands Become Flexible Display Accessories 


By KATHERINE WILSON 
Advertising Director, Metropolitan Building Co., Seattle, Wash. 


EEPING up to the mark for attractiveness 
and originality in the window displays of 
the 125 specialty shops that comprise 
Seattle’s Metropolitan Center, is a job that 
calls for alertness, resourcefulness and 

originality. John Cisski, head of the window display 

department of the Metropolitan Building Company, 
which performs this service for its tenants, is nothing 
if not original, and for use in his window pictures 
he has just devised a clever set of properties, the idea 
for which, so far as we know, is entirely original with 
him. At first glance the invention appears to be a cross 
between a jig-saw and a cubist landscape, and might 
just as fitly bear the title, “Nude Descenting a Stair- 
case” as “A Traris-Atlantic Flight.” But its now fre- 
quent use in the windows of the Metropolitan Center 
shops is giving to them a strikingly modernistic and 

“arty” character. 

It came about like this: Among the shops of the 
Metropolitan Center are several smart millinery and 
gown establishments. In nosing around among these 
for window display materials, Cisski discovered a job-lot 








Before and After—Specimens of the Velvet and the Plaque 
They Form When Grouped 


of velvet remnants in various colors and shapes, for 
which there appeared to be no practical use—none, that 
is, until his bright idea flashed upon him. The shop- 


keepers, at any rate, had no use for the stuff, and it was 
gladly turned over to Cisski to utilize as he saw fit. 
He went to work with them, and, with an eye trained to 





JOHN CISSKI 
Display Manager, Metropolitan Building Co. 


nice discrimination in color and form, made various 
color “arrangements” in groups of half a dozen shades. 
These various shapes and sizes—triangles, squares, 
diagonals, cones, segments and sectors—he mounted on 
pieces of cardboard and then shaped them into designs, 
fitting the pieces. together within the outlines. The re- 
sult was a set of highly effective mats in brilliant, con- 
trasting and harmonizing hues and of rich materials. 
Like the forms assumed by the bits of glass in a kaleido- 
scope, the combinations are endless, the effect futuristic 
to a degree. 

Cisski is now using his velvet mats with striking 
success. As bases for merchandise displays or decora- 
tive objects, to set off articles of neutral tone or con- 
trasting color, they are extremely effective. They have 
the advantage of being susceptible to a variety of forms 
and uses, and, expertly handled, lend themselves readily 
as adjuncts to all kinds of merchandise and decorative 
materials. 





W. D. A. A. DISPLAY BOOK BEING DISTRIBUTED 

Volume III of the series of “Talks on Window Display,” 
containing reports of the addresses delivered at the last W. D. 
A. A. convention, is now being distributed and copies have 
been mailed to members of the Window Display Advertising 
Association. The addresses are taken from the personal ex- 
periences of men holding important positions in the world of 
selling and advertising, and their views have been backed 
with the expenditures of large sums of money for which they 
are accountable. 
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Better’ Lighting Influences Sales 


(Continued from page 18) 


a high intensity over portions of the display, and foot lights 
to soften shadows. We must admit the necessary devices are 
available. We should remember, however, that a show win- 
dow is primarily intended to display merchandise and not 
feature the lighting equipment. The lighting must, and can 
be, designed to conceal the light sources from the vision of 
spectators. This applies especially in corner windows or 
others having more than one side open to view. First, the 
equipment itself should be concealed preferably inset in the 
ceiling, or at least by a valance behind as well as in front. 
When it is desirable to illuminate a painted sign valance, 
transparent glass reflectors should be employed and spaced 
on 12-inch centers to avoid the presence of bright spots in 
the sign. Then the light source may be shielded by louvers 
or diffusing plates over the bottom of the reflector. This 
latter practice is particularly applicable to open windows 
where the display may be viewed from the inside. 

Up to this point we have only considered the lighting of 
show windows at night as a supplement to daylight on dark 
days. To realize as fully as possible on the large investment 
in window space, it is, of course, not essential to keep win- 
dows working at maximum efficiency during the evening 
hours and after the store is closed, but it is even more impor- 
tant to obtain the maximum returns during the hours of day- 
light. Here is a totally different problem. At night the 150 
or 200 foot candles in the window make it the brightest spot 
in view, far exceeding the one foot candle or less of our 
best street lighting. The eye instinctively turns to the 
brightest objects, so the problem is simple compared to day- 
light conditions. 

The intensity of natural illumination in our streets, fall- 
ing on the building fronts and passing vehicles or pedestrians, 
is usually over a thousand foot candles, reaching a maximum 
of about 10,000 at noon on a clear June day. The daylight 
penetrating into show windows seldom exceeds a few hun- 
dred foot candles. Thus, the reflections from the plate glass 
window fronts will be brighter than the objects on display. 
Wken the merchandise, and, particularly the background, is 
dark in color, the window becomes an excellent mirror for 
the men to straighten their ties and the ladies to powder their 
faces. Show windows, however, are too valuable to serve 
as mirrors. Their displays must be seen easily. 

The solution obviously is to build up the intensity inside 
the window so that objects will be brighter than the images 
on the plate glass. The complete elimination of all such re- 
flectioris in many cases is not practical, and in most instances 
not absolutely necessary. 

The investigations of the value of show window lighting 
at night showed that the number of people stopped varied 
almost directly with intensity provided. In a similar way, 
recently conducted tests demonstrate that the lighting of 
windows during the daylight hours will increase their attract- 
ing power. Obviously, bright displays will stand out in con- 
trast to those in unlighted windows. While not practical to 
outshine the sun with its illumination of thousands of foot 
candles, an installation double or treble that provided at 
night—for example, one having an intensity of 400 or 500 
foot candles—will accomplish much. 

In order to provide the values necessary for daylight serv- 
ice, there is available especially designed show window re- 
flectors to accommodate 500-watt lamps. The installation of 
units of this wattage on 18-inch centers represents good 
modern practice. Wiring with two or three circuits connect- 
ing alternate outlets will permit the use of lower intensities 
for dark days or evenings. 





ISSUE NEW UNIT OF EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 

Lecture No. 3 of the series being prepared by the educa- 
tional department of the I. A. D. M. has been issued and is 
now being distributed. It appears under the caption “Mer- 
chandise Display and Its Opportunities” and is the product 
of W. L. Stensgaard, president of the organization. It em- 
bodies a speech which he has delivered to a number of dis- 
play clubs. 
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Orders - Inquiries 





and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 























Backgrounds of Colorful Fabrics 
Enhance Window Displays! 


Our new fabrics will make your Autumn Displays 
unusually attractive. The colors and designs are dis- 
tinctive and original. 


DISPLAYMEN EVERYWHERE ARE USING 


MAHARAM FABRICS 


Manufactured at our own mills. 
Maharam Fabrics serve as a background of quality for 


the article displayed. Attract attention and help 
increase your sales through your window. 
Our prices will save you money. 


Send for Samples 


Fixture dealers desiring to handle 
our line—-write us. 


MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


107 West 48th St., Bryant 2511 New York City 








THE LATEST EDITION OF THE 


DENNISON WINDOW BULLETIN 


is filled with valuable suggestions for window displays. 
t’s yours for the asking. 


Dennioow eMlanufachning Se. 


DEPT. 45-E. FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Ss SALES & 
Doe LECTRIC TURN TABLES 


DisPLAY «> SELL MORE GOODS! 
Electric cost 3 cents per day—Capacity over 100 Ibs. 


bial Fully Guaranteed—Write Today. 7 
“aeare” ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. “ seston" @ 














[: Before Ordering a Valance, Write | 
= BRYAN’S, Louisville, Ky. 
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A Year of I. A.D. M. Accomplishment 


Messages on the Importance of Display Have Been Carried Far— 
Clubs Have Been Stimulated and New Bodies Organized 


By WILLIAM L. STENSGAARD 


President, International Association of Display Men, Chicago 
(Excerpts From the President’s Report to the Detroit Convention) 


UR association has enjoyed thirty years of 
progress, though some of the milestones 
have been through stages of pioneering, 
and these have brought us to this, our 
thirtieth annual convention in a most 

modern era, when display becomes a very important 
factor to merchandising of the product or commodity. 
To those who sacrificed much to establish and pioneer 
this worthy organization we owe perhaps more than 
we can readily realize. 

The past year has been one of importance to the 
organization if we become fully aware of the many 
things that has entered into it. It has been a pleasure 
to have enjoyed such keen coordination of effort. If 
we may judge by the many comments of our clubs and 
members, the many sacrifices made by those respon- 
sible to the members for the activity of the associa- 
tion is, I am sure, well repaid. By our experiences we 
have also profited much, and, like all human beings, 
we have by no means been infallible, but we trust our 
failures may have been overshadowed by accomplish- 
ments of value to our association. 

Messages as to the importance and value of dis- 
play have been carried far and wide. These are some 
organizations that I have had the pleasure of address- 
ing: American Gas Association Convention, Window 
Display Advertising Association Convention, Illinois 
Hair Dressers’ Association, Duluth Chamber of Com- 
merce, Elkhart Chamber of Commerce, Dayton Mer- 
chants’ Association, Davenport Merchants and Ad 
Club. 

The following local clubs were visited: Buffalo, 
Bloomington, New York, Chicago, Columbus, Daven- 
port, Dayton, Philadelphia, Detroit, Duluth, Indianap- 
olis, Kansas City, Madison, Memphis, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Peoria, St. Louis, St. Paul, Sharon, Toledo 
and Youngstown. While no clubs exist in either Balti- 
more or Washington, men in these cities were called on 
in an endeavor to establish such organizations. It was 
possible for me to visit most of these in connection 
with duties for my employers, at no great cost to the 
association. 

Beginning about January, 1927, a semi-monthly 
bulletin was issued to all clubs and sent to sixty-five 
trade publications, so that they might use parts for 
publicity. Clippings indicate that large portions of 
these news items were reprinted. 

The membership committee has done quite an 
active work and can be credited with about one hun- 
dred new members as the result of its activity. Cer- 
tain new clubs have been added by their direct or in- 
direct effort. Members of the committees have de- 
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livered addresses before chambers of commerce, mer- 
chants’ conferences, civic clubs, display clubs and 
educational institutions. 

It has always been difficult to prove to most com- 
mittees the importance of their part in the organiza- 
tion’s affairs. While certain members were active, 
others were not. Certainly it should be understood 
when a member accepts an appointment to a com- 
mittee that he realizes the duty and promises to be 
active by acceptance. I can not stress too emphatically 
the obligation of any member to his organization 
when assigned duty—let’s make it a point to reject 
the appointment rather than to be inactive; it only 
means you might be keeping a progressive from as- 
sisting. Committee work is important! 

Favorable publicity in many of the country’s lead- 
ing trade publication has been gained through the 
publicity committee. Due to the fact that the chair- 
man of this committee resigned about January 1, the 
work was handled from the office of the president. The 
semi-monthly bulletins were the means of informing 
sixty-five journals of the I. A. D. M. activities. 

“The Relation of Display to Civic and Commer- 
cial Achievement,” a booklet just published, will no 
doubt be read with interest, and many papers and 
publications will certainly comment, to the credit of 
the I. A. D. M. 


“Facts,” the book containing the findings of our recent 
survey, is perhaps receiving more publicity throughout the 
country than anything the I. A. D. M. has ever published. 
It proves definitely points which have long been a conjecture 
and that are of vital interest to thousands. A score or more 
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influential trade journals have requested advance copies and 
the subject is sure to be given prominent space. 

The booklets prepared by the educational department re- 
ceived much publicity throughout the country. The conven- 
tion was given much space, and it is safe to state that one 
million people have read of display during the past year as 
the result of I. A. D. M. activity. 

It is certainly not difficult to visualize that without such 
coordination of efforts as we enjoy by being organized, all 
of these things would be impossible. The more we think of 
actual benefit derived, the more we endeavor to analyze, the 
greater the value our membership in this organization be- 
comes. Were we to choose between what display is today 
and what it is easy to believe it would have been without 
organized effort, certainly ten times the price of our present 
yearly dues would be too cheap for the difference that might 
exist in the consequence of our positions, or the increased 
earnmg power made possible by increased selling power of 
the display itself. Let us continue to pull together. 

Mr. Hines and myself have spent most of our spare time 
during the past five months in the preparations of the ques- 
tionnaire sent the membership and compiling and editing the 
book, “Facts,” on the subject of what constitutes effective 
display helps. 

More than three thousand letters were received and 
written from my office during the past year on I. A: D. M. 
business, an average of more than ten per day. This does 
not include the mailing of such as* the bulletins, question- 
naires, letters to clubs or circular letters. You can readily 
appreciate that this, in connection with the regular work of 
any displayman, requires much time. 

We have continually sought memberships for the associa- 
tion, and with Mr. Hines in my office and also a member of 
that committee, excellent results were accomplished, many 
clubs organized, and articles on display prepared for trade 
journals. 

The revision of our photo contests was accomplished by 
a very capable committee and I am certain that this was an 
improvement. Duties in connection with the convention, the 
survey among mayors, chambers of commerce and retail mer- 
chants’ associations, and other duties too numerous to men- 
tion, have helped make this a busy and interesting year. 

The work of the assistant educational directors is also 
very commendable. With only one or two exceptions these 
men have been very active and much good has, without doubt, 
been accomplished. Talks were delivered to innumerable 
bodies such as Knox-Dunlap Convention, Merchants’ Inter- 
state Council, Illinois Associated Retail Clothiers, Utility Sales 
Conferences, at Cleveland, Chicago, Atlantic City, Port Arthur 
Ad Men’s Club, Kansas City Retail Merchants’ Council, 
Buffalo Executive Club and Chamber of Commerce, Hickok 
Sales Conferences, Oklahoma City Ad Club, Lockport Ad 
Club, and many similar bodies throughout the country. Cer- 
tainly this work reflects very favorably on our organization 
and its membership. 

Of real interest is the addition of eleven new clubs during 
the past year and the revival of others that were not too live. 
The association now enjoys forty-two locals and an increased 
membership through its new and old clubs of more than five 
hundred members during the past year This sets a new high 
record. 

From the reports of club presidents we also learn that 
with few exceptions all club members are affiliated with the 
I. A. D. M. The average number of meetings held during 
the year by clubs was seventeen, some clubs having held only 
six meetings, while others had called as many as forty. The 
average attendance at club meetings was found to be about 
twenty-five. Forty per cent of clubs held monthly meetings, 
40 per cent semi-monthly meetings, and 20 per cent weekly 
meetings. About 50 per cent of the clubs are finding noon- 
day luncheons are certain to be of much value and prove 
interesting; let us encourage them in all clubs. 

From figures furnished by clubs on their reports it is evi- 
dent that an average of about 50 per cent of the displaymen 
in cities where clubs are located are enrolled in the club. 
This indicates that there is much room for the continued 
growth of these clubs, and certainly we must have much in- 
creased activity in the organization of new clubs. 
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From 21)4c a Yard to $6.50 a Yard 


Window Display Materials 


Sateens Plushes Spangled Cloth 
Satins Velours Tinsel Cloth | 
Embossed and Velvets Flitter | 
Printed Cloths Tinsel Tassels 
RIBBONS AND BRAIDS FOR BORDERS 


OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
DIRECT FROM IMPORTER TO YOU 


_ FEINE TRIMMING COMPANY | 


453 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. | 




















UNUSUAL DISPLAYS 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


Specialists in Christmas Decorations 


FERRYMAN ART STUDIO 
36 West 33rd Street New York 


Telephone: Longacre 9439 











‘SOL”’ FABRICS 


They lend a quality suggestion—are effective 
builders of prestige—give splendid service at 
moderate cost. 


S. M. HEXTER & COMPANY, Sole Owners 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
New York Office: 381 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago Office: 189 West Madison Street 


gy CHARLEST NEWTON 


Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean * 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain , Volcanic Erup- 
tions, Fire, Lightning ; Flowing Lava, Birds, 
Butterflies, Flying Angels, Etc. 
Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 
Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 


244 West 14th StNY.C. 
__%l. CHEIsea 2171 All Hours 
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BRIGHT Ki, THE SUN WEARS FOR VEART 
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LIGHTING 
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DISPLAYS 


WINDOW SETTINGS 
19 East 15th St., New York City Se olwaee 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE BACKGROUNDS 

















LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 
LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1896 
2 DUANE STREET NEW YORK 














USE THE OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE AS 
YOUR WANT AD MEDIUM 
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How to Have an Active Display Club 


Conduct Your Club as You Would Your Own Business—Mass Effort, 
United Effort and Associated Effort Brings Success 
By I. E. OGG 


President, Sharon Association of Displaymen, Sharon, Pa. 
An Address delivered to the Detroit I. A. D. M. Convention 


HANKS to the program committee, I have 

an ultimatum to speak upon two subjects. 

In the official program printed in the 

broadside sent out previous to this conven- 

tion, my subject was set down as “A Com- 

plete Surprise.” On the official program it appears 

as “How to Have an Active Display Club.” So if I 

fail in my message to you, just remember it is hard 

for anyone to talk on two different subjects at the same 
time and “put either across.” 

As president of the Sharon club, it is, and always 
has been, my purpose to promote a higher standard of 
good fellowship and craft education among the mem- 
bers of our profession. Our club was built on this 
foundation, with education as the rocks, cemented to- 
gether by good fellowship. Built thereon is a club that 
is composed of members who individually and collec- 
tively work for the craft, each one forgetting petty 
jealousy, small differences and “big headedness.”’ 

’Tis true that we have different ideas, but these are 
secondary so far as the club is concerned. We started, 
right from the first, to sell ourselves as a club worthy 
of recognition by other civic bodies—the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Merchants’ Board, the newspapers, the 
fraternal organizations and our city government. We 
accomplished this by being men worthy of such recog- 
nition. 

Quoting from a letter written by his Honor, Frank 
Gilbert, mayor of Sharon: 

“Many of the Sharon merchants have commented 
on the fact that their business shows an increase since 
more attention has been given their windows. 

“T might add that the displays have taken a notice- 
able advancement as to beauty and mercantile value 
since the displaymen organized some three years ago. 
The men of the Sharon Association have shown that 
they are true in civic pride, and hard workers. They 
are looked upon as one of the organizations we are 
proud of. Furthermore, we consider this club a real 
asset to Sharon and its commercial life.” 

An editorial in one of the Sharon dailies on April 
11, said: 

“Members of the Sharon Display Men’s Association 
have set a dizzy pace for others of their profession to 
follow. They have a much larger comparative mem- 
bership here than any place else in the United States ; 
they have made the most of their opportunities to 
demonstrate what can be done in the development of 
original ideas and they have thoroughly “sold” their 
employers on the idea of the effectiveness of artistically 
directed and properly illumined window display. Hence 
it is not at all surprising that they have earned the 
laudation of the national president of their organization 


and at the same time have made Sharon one of the out- 
standing cities in*the country in their line of work. 
“Sharon displaymen have worked upon original lines. 
They have experimented with facilities available. They 
have had the co-operation of their employers. Ard the 
results have been even beyond their own expectations. 
They have set a pace that will be followed in many a 
larger field. The recognition they have won has been 
earned. 

“The attractiveness of Sharon stores and Sharon’s 
business district in general is the first thing that strikes 
a stranger and the live members of the Sharon Display 
Men’s Association have done much to bring this about.” 

We did not win their praise all at one time, for it 
has taken three years of hard work, three years of the 
closest co-operation between club officers and club mem- 
bers, three years of “something doing all the time.” 


Much of our success has been accomplished by 
having our own club rooms, wherein there is a modern 
show window built for demonstration purposes. This 
window has a floor space of approximately seven by 
twelve feet. The background is of travertine-finished 
Textone, a beautiful grill door gracing the center of 
the background which is of Anaglypta. The flooring 
is of Armstrong linoleum in black and white marble 
blocks. 

The very newest type of lighting units is employed. 
We have an intensity of 2,200 watts with direct illu- 
mination as well as color screens. Two spot and two 
flood lights, all wired to a modern switch box enable 
us to demonstrate various lighting effects. These were 
installed by the Pittsburgh Reflector Co., without cost 
to the club, and the rest of the equipment was secured 
in the same fashion. We also have a set of American 
walnut fixtures, sufficient to put on almost any kind 
of a demonstration trim. We try to have a demonstration 
at each and every meeting. 


The club rooms are decorated in a pleasing manner, 
with easy chairs and settees, library table, secretary’s 
desk, and book and magazine racks containing almost 
one hundred dollars worth of books and _ periodicals 
dealing with subjects of interest to the members. A 
card writing desk for the use of members who have 
extra show cards to make, and a cupboard stocked with 
dishes and silverware is on hand for use at our stag 
parties. 

Every member is furnished with a key and the club rooms 
are accessible at any hour as long as members conduct them- 
selves in accord with the rules laid down by the trustees. I 
might add that these rules cover the three most detrimental 
agencies to the existence of any club of the kind—“gambling, 
liquor and women.” These rooms are available without 
charge to representatives of flower or fixture houses or kin- 
dred lines, as well as visiting I. A. D. M. members. 
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Lattice Entwined With Blossoms Lends Beauty to Abram Cohn’s Display for The Woman’s Shop, Springfield, Mass. 


Our dues are $6.00 per year and $2.00 initiation fees. And 
speaking of initiations, every member gets his $2.00 worth. 
We put on our “trimmer degree” every six months. As an 
example of its effectiveness, I quote from the ritual: 

“Brother Displayman, you are about to witness an initia- 
tion which is as serious as obligatory. It is educational and 
explanatory and should convey to each condidate a sense of 
the value of belonging to so noble a craft as that of the 
displayman.” 

The entire initiation is based on the teachings of profes- 
sional spirit and fraternalism. There are serious parts, such 
as the obligation; there are educational features as are found 
in our jecture on the flag; there is lots of fun injected into 
the hundred minutes of the ceremony. 

As in all fraternal organizations, we select a few candi- 
dates who are able to stand a good pull, a better push, a 
little shock—and a plenty more they receive before they get 
over the hot sands that they must travel in being initiated 
from a “low down” window trimmer to the “exalted position 
of the displayman.” Every candidate receives the obligations 
and lectures. 

We have received such favorable comment from our na- 
tional officers and visitors and have had so many requests 
from various clubs throughout the country, that upon the 
advice of Mr. Stensgaard, our honorable president, I have 
had our ritual printed as we use it, and I am going to present 
each club president with one of these books, and hope that 
it will be used to advantage, for I am satisfied that any asso- 
ciate club president can do as much as I have done for the 
Sharon Club by promoting real work, by personal efforts, and, 
by introducing the fraternal phase into their club I can guar- 
antee them a greater turnout to their meetings. 

I blame the failure of most clubs upon the officers. They 
are elected and then leave it to the members to turn out to 
the meetings. Presidents of local clubs, you can not do this! 
You have got to supply educational talks, demonstrations and 
amusements for your members; you must have something 
worth while at every meeting. You must have committees 
that will work. You must work on each committee you ap- 
point; if a committee fails to act, know why they are not 
functioning. If they will not work, do not hesitate to ap- 
point a new committee or do it yourself. You have the power 
to do anything witil someone puts up a protest, and, if it 
comes to that, you won’t need to act, for your committee 
will be too active. 

Conduct your club business as you would your own busi- 
ness with promptness, without selfish motives, with honesty 
toward all the members. Just remember that one member is 
equal to any other so far as club activities are concerned. 
Be unbiased, be neutral on questions of differences between 
members of the club. It is your duty, as the executive of your 
club, to keep out friction and personal differences which will 
disrupt the body’s smooth workings. Be a just judge. 

I firmly believe that extraordinary good can be done the 
craft, as a whole, through the organization of more local 
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clubs. I think every town, every city, should have a club. I 
believe that we, as a national body, should do more to pro- 
mote local clubs, do more to educate the merchants that a 
club is an asset to their business and of as much importance 
as the merchant’s division of the Chember of Commerce or 
the Board of Trade. Once a merchant is convinced that his 
greatest advertising medium is to be bettered (incidentally, 
his business to be increased), he is going to get behind the 
association and see that this displayman belongs to it. 

The Sharon Club has not accomplished any more, or as 
much, as your club can do, for we are in a small city where 
our resources and manpower are limited. But nowhere in 
the country is there a group of displaymen with more 
brotherly love than in Sharon. Three years ago we were 
strangers, except by name—afraid to go into the other fel- 
low’s store or place of business. Not so today. Last year I 
was “stuck” at an opening time. I attempted more than was 
possible to get through with—and fifteen displaymen came 
into my workshop and gave me a “lift.” Would that happen 
in your town? It might, if you had a real club. 

Our calendar is made up as follows: Twenty-four demon- 
strations and business meetings; one annual “Cupid’s Ball,” 
which last year netted us between eight and nine hundred 
dollars ; a banquet at a local hotel; an out-of-town stag party, 
and, once a year, a party for the members and their ladies. 
There is also a “King Corn and Queen Winnie” picnic for 
members and their families, and an initiation night every six 
months. This reminds me of what I heard last year at the 
Chicago convention. “The fraternity of a trade association is 
the keystone of success in the temple of any industry,” said 
George M. McMulligan, corporation counsel for the city of 
Chicago. “The individual is like a single stone on the high- 
way of progress. The stone may be a large or small one. It 
may be beautiful to look upon, and it may be of service at 
tll times, but it never attains its full value until it becomes 
a part of the building, until associated with others of its 
kind, until it helps to form a temple.” 

Likewise it is with the individual displayman. He never 
attains his full value, to himself, his community, or to his 
employer, until he associates himself with men of his craft, in 
order to form, perfect, and perpetuate a great and unified pro- 
fession. It is an old saying that “There is strength in unity 
and there is always strength in an association made up of men 
n the same channel of activity, thought, and purpose. It is a 
strength that no one can acquire of himself. Mass effort, 
united effort, and associated effort brings success. Apply 
these principles to you club and the result will be success. 
What more can you hope for? 

In closing, I want to say to you displaymen, when you 
return home, if you have a local club, boost it, help it along, 
work for it. If you don’t have a club, just ask yourself 
“Why don’t we have?” Then get seven other displaymen 
and organize one. Forget what you think of the other fellow 
down the street; no doubt he thinks worse of you, and has a 
just reason. 
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Wanamaker Art Chief Fetes Quakers 


Philadelphia Display Club Enjoys Dinner and Inspection of 
Store Art Treasures as Guests of Display Executive 


By T. KENNETH HARVESON 


Treasurer, Philadelphia Display Men’s Association 


HURSDAY evening, June 9, a distin- 
guished assembly of about ninety mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Association of 
Display Men were the dinner guests of 
Howard L. Kratz, administrator of arts 

of the John Wanamaker store in Philadelphia. 

Dinner was served in the Imperial Blue Room of 
the Wanamaker store and the dining hall was charm- 
ingly decorated with fragrant carnations and roses. 
At the speakers’ table were: Howard L. Kratz, W. G. 
Aiken, W. H. Bulmer, Frank D. Carrigon, George 
Doebrick, Georges de Verry, Walter T. Huchenieder, 
T. Kenneth Harveson, James L. Jones, William Krall, 
Roy S. Kratz, Frank J. Krick, William W. Mayers, 
Benjamin R. Mettee, William T. Reid, Walter H. 
Ruth, Sr., Emile Schmidt and Harry Rosen. The re- 
mainder of the diners were grouped in informal 
fashion at smaller tables, which was conducive to 
camaradie and pleasantry. 

Grace was said by Kenneth Harveson, after which 
the excellently prepared dinner was served, consisting 


of the following courses: Fruit compote, chicken” 


Patty a la Reine, pommes trites, lettuce, French dress- 
ing, strawberry ice cream, coffee. 

Mr. Kratz, who was the first speaker, greeted his 
fellows in terms of cordiality that very obviously were 
prompted by heartfelt emotion and which as obviously 
greatly stirred his listeners. There followed an eulogy 
of John Wanamaker, founder of the great store, a 
perpetual monument, of which this creed is the foun- 
dation: “Let those who follow me continue to build 
with the plumb of honor, the level of truth, and the 
square of integrity—education, courtesy and mutual- 
ity.” 

In touching accents and low, sorrowful, heart- 
stirring tones, Mr. Kratz asked for a few moments of 


silence in respect for the afflicted John Fields, known 
and beloved by everybody present. The diners were 
deeply affected by the sincere grief in Mr. Kratz’s 
voice. 

Continuing his discourse, Mr. Kratz pointed out 
that next to the word “mother” there was no dearer 
word to him than “fellowship”; that he continually 
links himself with his fellowmen by using the pronoun 
“we” in stead of “I,” and, indeed, it is this attitude 
in Mr. Kratz that has won for him the sincere friend- 
ship and good-will of all his associates. 

Explaining the blue lapel ribbons distributed to 
each guest, bearing the gold inscription, “I Was 
There,” in a fac-simile of John Wanamaker’s writing, 
Mr. Kratz said that after the battle of Austerlitz, at 
which the French suffered great losses, the surviving 
soldiers marched back to Napoleon’s headquarters 
under great difficulties. “The Little Corporal,” with 
his great understanding, said as he awarded them 
decorations of honor, “I was there.” 

Linking the anecdote with the present, Mr. Kratz 
compared the. displayman to a soldier who must 
always be ready, must always handle assignments re- 
gardless of difficulties. Further, Mr. Kratz added, 
blue stands for loyalty, which is the paramount factor 
in any career. 

While it would be difficult to choose the point in 
Mr. Kratz’s address which was more absorbing than 
any other (so eloquent and interesting were his re- 
marks) mention must be made of his concluding 
words : “Gentlemen, I am going to show you the store 
in its ‘night clothes,’ as I call it, everything without 
pretension, the workings of the department. Please 
feel at liberty to make any request you please. This 
is YOUR store for the evening and I want you to 
feel at home.” 








PHILADELPHIA CLUBMEN—Top, Left to Right, Holton, Simpson, Paul, Christman, Linskill, Lenox, Embree, Gibbons, 

Schacactele, Cassidy; Center, Left to Right, Reid, Stevenson, Elfreth (Vice-President), Donahue, Burris, Bass, Frantz, Park, 

Stevens, Spence, Barkenhagen; Bottom, Left to Right, Harveson (Treasurer), Sheilds, Weightman, Prophert, Landon, Shinn, 
Ashworth, Cerino, Mayers (President), Runk, Lane, Todd 
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" Several times during Mr. Kratz’s address he was 
interrupted by a hearty applause, and at his conclu- 
sion the approval of his audience was manifested in 
an outburst of acclaim that Mr. Kratz acknowledged 
with his usual genial smile. When the applause sub- 
sided, Mr. Kratz spoke in affectionate terms of Walter 
H. Ruth, Sr., his assistant and friend for twenty-six 
years, and to the accompaniment of a tribute of hand- 
clapping, Mr. Ruth said a few well-chosen words of 
thanks in his modest fashion. 

Mr. Kratz next introduced Messrs. William G. 
Aiken and Frank J. Krick, pointing out what vitally 
important positions they held in the research and ex- 
perimental fields, as well as the post of honor, 
namely, “custodians of the flags,” and they were 
greeted with loud applause, bowing in acknowledge- 
ment. 

Then Mr. Kratz introduced Georges de Verry, 
French exponent of modern art in decoration, on 
which topic Mr. de Verry spoke absorbingly, to the 
pleasure of the interested audience. 

With a few words, Mr. Kratz sat down to a salvo 
of applause. Emile Schmidt, of the Gimbel Store, 
followed, who introduced James L. Jones, his col- 
leagues, and thanked Mr. Kratz for giving them the 
opportunity of viewing the store under these unusual 
circumstances and in such a delightfully informal 
manner. 

It was with deep interest that the guests listened 
to a stirring talk by Kenneth Harveson, who spoke 
next, of Mr. Kratz’s career, his rise from office boy, 
and his continual acknowledgment of inspirations to 
his mother. 

Messrs. Bulmer and Doebrich, veteran decorators, 
made additional addresses, lauding the John Wana- 
maker institution and Mr. Kratz. 

It was here that Mr. Kratz extended his invitation to visit 
the store, and the party proceeded to the headquarters of 
the Administration of Arts and Decoration, where Mr. Kratz 


gave a clear and concise explanation of the workings of the 
decorating department, pointing out how daily records are 


kept of the displays in every window, Mr. Kratz having kept’ 


a daily record of each one of the forty windows for thirty- 
four years, the records being bound annually. 

The enthusiasm and admiration of the guests was greatly 
aroused by the flags contained in special cabinets, particu- 
larly when Mr. Kratz pointed out that the five hundred flags 
shown are part of a series of one thousand, the largest col- 
lection in the world, characterized by beauty of material and 
workmanship and historical association. From the least pre- 
tentious banner to’ the most splendid one, each has its story 
and its inspirations. 

A view of ‘the Salon de Paris exhibit came next, proving 
a source of great esthetic delight to the observer, for this 
exhibit contains some of the masterpieces of French con- 


temporary art, brought especially from Paris for the artistic 


pleasure of the American people. 

A visit to the eleventh floor property room brought par- 
ticular interest to the guests, for here they viewed an im- 
mense collection of ornaments from every part of the world, 
objects of art that brought gasps of admiration, fixtures of 
exquisite workmanship and design—all neatly arranged on 
shelves or in drawers awaiting the moment for proper dis- 
play. In passing, the party glimpsed the studio where the 
fine paintings and decoration for the store are done. 

A visit to the Munkacsy Gallery followed, and Mr. Kratz, 
with the authority of the true connoisseur that he is, ex- 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Will You Help Preach the 
Gospel of Window Display? 





It requires no effort on your part; merely your desire 
to aid in enlarging and developing this wonderful me- 
dium of advertising and merchandising. 

Simply order a set of the slogan cuts—only $1.00 for 
a set of two sizes—less than their regular cost—and 
use them on your advertising literature, stationery, etc. 
It affords an effective and dignified means for the con- 
centrated tie-up of all manufacturers and concerns 
catering to the display field. 

This slogan and emblem is the result of the realization 
of the publishers of The DISPLAY WORLD that the 
interests of the entire display field can best be ex- 
ploited.and promoted by a national unity, as can only 
be done by means of a slogan or emblem of this type. 


Order Your Set of Electrotypes Today! 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 


The DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, O. 

















If You Are Not Now a 


REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Order Blank Is 


FOR YOU! 


You’re reading this issue and no doubt have 
found it offers a complete review of modern, 
up-to-date window and store display methods 
and experiences. You can’t get the full benefit 
from The DISPLAY WORLD unless you get 
it regularly, and the cost is only $2.00 per year, 
less than 17 cents per copy. Use this order 
blank TODAY. 


ORDER BLANK 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $2.00 for a year’s subscription to 
The DISPLAY WORLD, 12 issues, beginning with the next 
number. 
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Black Lettering Guarantees Contrast 


Vogue for Color Makes It Possiblé to Obtain Attention Easily With 
White Stock Bearing a Message in Black 


By DONALD D. KESTER 
Display Manager, Selber Bros., Shreveport, Louisiana 


LAMOR for color has been so boisterous 
in recent years that in all fields of expres- 
sion the decorator has been kept busy 
finding new combinations guaranteed to 
win attention of eyes satiated with pig- 

ment. Perhaps the turning point has not yet been 
reached, but it is safe to predict that ere long it will 
be definitely restricted to its old province of variation. 

Deluging a window card with color is not only 
disastrous to the card in numerous instances but, when 
used with apparel equally as fatal to the window. Plain 
boards in dark colors when lettered in bright inks are 


pleasing if used with dark fabrics but they have a de- 
pressing effect upon light garments. Women’s wear 
in pastel shades cannot stand the contrast; light hued 
men’s wear finds itself in the same dilemma. The 
cards which I show here are light beveled boards let- 
tered simply in black using cut-out illustrations with 
dashes of color. The decorative panels are also black. 
The finished cards possess a novelty and attractiveness 
of unusual order simply because of the almost complete 
abandonment of white as a window card stock. It is 
only just to say that light boards have always been 
favored by store letterers because of their adaptability. 
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A Group of Cards Which Mr. Kester Executed at the Time of the New Orleans Mardi Gras 
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1927 is proving a 
banner year 


for men who work under 
the “Perfect Stroke” 
banner. They are getting 
better work with less 
money—and they know 
if anything should go 
wrong they are certain 
to get new goods or their 
money back. Because 
“Perfect Stroke” is guar- 
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“Perfect Stroke’—a 
better displays! 





Popular all the time in every clime 
aiteuk because the real idea is a SHORT CUT 
to BETTER RESULTS—and nearly 
every Card Writer, Display Man and 
Sign Painter knows it! 


Catalog No. 14 tells you more in a 
minute than we could in a month because 
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every page is packed with picture and 
print that talks just the language you understand. Easy to read and you're sure to 
remember when in the market for Brushes and Supplies. 


126 TOI30 
E.THIRD ST. c 


yal °si 
OHIO. 
Ohe House of Pertect Stroke” Brushes and Supplies 
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SKY WRITING 


Show Card Writing is more profitable and not so hazardous as 
skywriting; besides, there is a constant stream of orders. 

Sign Painters and Decorators produce masterpieces on glass 
or wood and that is the end for them—but with Card Writing 
the work is continuous, to the Card Writer’s profit. 

No other Establishment in America has had greater experi- 
ence than ours in making of Card Board for the Sign Writing 
fraternity AS THE ORIGINATORS OF DULL FINISH SHO- 
CARD BOARD—pronounced by the leading Sign Writing Artists 
as the working surface ideal. This lead and supremacy has 
been maintained always. 

Large and varied range of Magnificent Colors—full samples 
will be mailed upon request—orders filled at Lowest Direct 
Factory Prices. 

Manufacturers of Royal Crest Products 
Sho-Card Board (Dull Coated) Litho. Blanks- (Dull Coated) 
Poster-Coat Boards (Dull Chinatex Display Boards 

Coated) Frieze Display Boards 
Pla-Card Boards (Dull Coated) Lava Display Boards 
Sign Crafters’ Blanks (Dull Adelphia Display Boards 

Coated) Ripple Display Boards 

Mat and Mount Boards 
Illustrating and Drawing Boards, etc., etc. 


HURLOCK BROS. COMPANY, Inc. 


3436-38 Market St. : ; 
Office and Works 343. 39 Ludlow St. Philadelphia 
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Inject some interest 
into your displays 


Airbrushed show cards dress up your windows and backgrounds; 
put life and interest into your displays. Touch up your cards 
with the Paasche Multiplehead Airbrush—they’ll tell your story 
strikingly, interestingly and effectively.. Catalog B-26 tells the 
story of Paasche Profit. We'll be glad to send it to you. 


1902 Diversey Parkway Chicago 
New York Detroit, Mich. 


54 Dey St. Woodward and Grand Blvd. 


Los Angeles, Calif. Cleveland, Ohio 
411 Douglas Bldg. 418 Perry Payne Bldg. 
DW7-Gray 
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How Much Color and How to Use It 


Al Dash of Life Here and There Is Desirable and Necessary, But It Is 
Advisable to Guard Against the Craving for Ostentation 


3y ARTHUR B. SMITH 
Card Writer, Porteous, Mitchell & Braun Co., Portland, Maine 
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A Group of Modest Cards Embodying Mr. Smith’s Ideas on Colors 





AVE you ever noticed a card fashioned by 
an amateur card writer? Aside from the 
lettering and general layout, what is the 
outstanding feature? It is, of course, 
color, and lots of it. Now, is this an inten- 

tional attempt to overcome or hide his inexperience, or 
is it quite a natural trait of ours to put our message 
across with pomp, ostentation and color? I have 
watched the amateur prepare a card and seen him use 
line after line of meaningless color—green, blue, red, 
yellow and what not—all on the same card. The point 
that I wish to drive home is the fact that we all, experi- 
enced and inexperienced alike, must guard against this 
craving for a splurge of color. 

Now arises the question, “Just how much color and 
why?” Even those of the most conservative school 
must admit that a dash of life here and there on the card 
is desirable and necessary. It would be a drear and un- 
interesting display were it omitted. Perhaps it will be 
a capital, decorative in design and prominent in color, 
or possibly a scroll or a conventional design. 

In the cards submitted I have tried to use color in 
harmony and in its logical place. The largest card is of 
royal purple. The borders are in lemon yellow and 
white. The lettering is in white, with the exception of 
the small letters “for the.” The panel behind the capitals 
“A” and “E”. is in gold, bordered by lemon yellow. 
The scroll and circle are in lemon. Here have been 
incorporated the three Easter colors, white, purple and 
yellow. The gold panel adds interest to the plan, and, 
due to its position, draws the eye through the circle and 
to the description. 

In the smaller card, which is of dark green, I used 
another pleasing combination—white and yellow. The 
subject is in yellow and the small lettering and price in 
white. The corner design is in yellow. Now as to the 





reason for this composition. The color scheme is pleas- 
ing, yet compelling, while the corner design, by its place- 
ment, leads the eye in its direction toward the price. 


The smallest card is in black. The principal letter- 
ing is in cobalt blue, as is the price. The small footnote, 
as well as all the borders and designs, are in yellow. 
This card, through its layout, tends to draw the reader’s 
eye to the subjects in sequence. 


As a summary, one will find that the artist who uses 
every color in the show card outfit will not always pro- 
duce the desired results, and, through his indulgence, 
he may confuse the reader as well as amuse him, while 
a card, intelligently planned as to color, design and 
lettering, will be modest in appearance yet strong in its 
appeal. 





COLEMAN USES ROUND TRIP TICKET 


A novel sales promotion device used recently by the Cole- 
man Lamp & Stove Co., Wichita, Kansas, was a “Round Trip 
Ticket to Bigger Profits and More Sales.” Printed in the 
long strip approved by the railroads, the green “ticket” pro- 
vides a “Continuous Passage to Air-O-Gas Sales,” a “Stop- 
over During Camp Stove Season,” a “Side Trip to Iron 
Sales,” and a straight passage to “More Lamp and Lantern 
Sales.” Alongside in each coupon, in the spaces reserved 
in genuine tickets for the conductor’s punch, are descriptions 
of the dealer helps supplied to distributors in moving the 
various items of the company’s line. These embrace books of 
newspaper cuts, mailing, circulars, giant window cut-outs, 
counter cards, broadsides, banners, display pedestals, etc. 
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Wanamaker Chief Fetes Quakers 


(Continued from page 59) 


plained the various technicalities and fine points of the two 
Munkacsy masterpieces. In the same gallery was a collec- 
tion of miniature figures, depicting uniformed soldiers of the 
First Empire, very realistic in each detail and martial in their 
bearing. Here, too, were seen some fine old flags, relics of 
the first empire, the banners now resting in soft folds. 

Then the guests were conducted to the auditorium, where 
motion pictures were projected, showing the welding, trans- 
portation and process of erection of the founder’s bell, the 
entire exposition proving very interesting and inspirational 
in its message. . 

With the picture ended, the party was taken "back stage” 
to see the magnificent velours that are used as backgrounds 
and do so much to enhance the window displays. 

At this point the very early days were brought back in a 
visit to the Old Masters’ Gallery, which contains a compre- 
hensive collection of the Old Flemish, French, Dutch, Eng- 
lish and Italian Schools. 

The best examples of each school are found here, rivaling 
any collection of its kind. These masterpieces are indirectly 
lighted to the best advantage by a novel arrangement of re- 
fiectors concealed by hanging drapes. 

The guests were then conveyed to the Egyptian Hall, 
which never fails to stir with its beauty of color and design. 
In the Grecian Hall, famous for its purity of line and deco- 
ration, the guests paused in front of the painting by Louis 
Gillot, “The Unknown Soldier,” according it a salutation of 
reverential silence. 

Finally a view of the Grant Court, vibrant with standards, 
in a majestic setting, displayed an unknown beauty; that is, 
in a hush of late evening calm, without the activity that char- 
acterizes it during the day. 

Here again Mr. Kratz became the interesting instructor 
with his well-worded discourse on the many flags displayed 
in the Grand Court, each flag in its place like a sentinel of 
its own glory. 

The gilded pipes of the grand organ added a touch of 
majestic beauty to the profusion of glorious colors. 

As a memento of the occasion each guest received a copy 
of the golden book of the Wanamaker stores, “Flags of 
America,” “The Unknown Soldier,” and a friendly guide book 
to Philadelphia and the Wanamaker store, and some other 
interesting booklets. 

William W. Mayers, president of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Display Men, made a graceful speech, thanking 
Mr. Kratz for all his kindness. \ 

Without doubt, the date. of Thursday, June 9, will be 
long remembered by the members of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Display Men as one of the most interesting, in- 
spiring and entertaining of their social and business engage- 
ments, due to the good fellowship of Mr. Kratz. 





BOSTON EDISON’S NEW MERCHANDISING PLAN 


The Edison Electric Illuminating Co., Boston, Mass., has 
organized a new division of the relations with allied interests’ 
department, known as the Dealer’s Service. The duties of 
this division will be to assist in the proper display of elec- 
trical merchandise carried by the contractor-dealers doing 
business in its territory. This will give the small dealers the 
benefit of modern window display, which, as a rule, is neg- 
lected by this type of merchant. L. B. Cornish, former dis- 
play man for the S. S. Pierce Co., Boston, and Campbell 
Sales Co., Camden, has been chosen to carry out the display 
work of the department. Mr. Cornish has had several years 
of valuable experience in display work and has won several 
prizes for displays and booths at different exhibits. He has 
studied under D. A. Morey, instructor of display in Boston 
University, and is a graduate of the Alandale Studios of 
Commercial Arts, Boston. The new service has been enthu- 
siastically received by the electrical trade and a large num- 
ber have already availed themselves of it. The slogan 
adopted by the Dealers’ Service Division is “Make the Passer 
Buy.” 
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What During the Portland (Ore.) Display 
Brings ’Em_ = Club’s celebration of “Bosses” Night,” 
Inside which was held June 20, one of the 


most interested guests of the display- 
men was “Jimmy” Dunn, of the Dunn Clothing Co. 
Like many others in the men’s clothing field, he had 
served his apprenticeship faithfully, taking a hand in 
all of the details of merchandising, among them “win- 
dow trimming.” Quite naturally he was pleased with 
the opportunity to relate some of the methods em- 
ployed a few yearse back, contrasting them with the 
routine followed today. 

A little later, Mrs. Olave Ralph, the club corre- 
spondent seized a chance to extract an opinion from 
him regarding the efficacy of window advertising. 
His expression proved to contain one of the most 
telling testimonials to the window on record. Recit- 
ing the details of a test which his store had conducted, 
he declared that a check-up on 500 customers had re- 
vealed that 150 were attracted by the windows, 120 
were regular customers, 100 were recommended by 
friends, and 130 responded to newspaper ads. It’s 
pretty plain which form of store publicity stands 
highest in Mr. Dunn’s estimation. 





Frequency How often should the window display be 
of changed? This is a problem that varies 
Change according to location and is determined 
to a certain extent by the time at disposal 

of the displayman. Possibly in a majority of cases 
the trims are changed weekly, as information 
-gathered from a number of recent questionnaires indi- 
cates that this is the most widely accepted period for 
display maintenance. When the setting remains in 
the window for a longer period than this the tendency 
is to bore the crowds that pass. Most of them tra- 
verse the same route every day and when they have 
passed the shop five or six times, have thoroughly 
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absorbed the novelty of the new spectacle and are 
ready for a new trim. 

Just now there sems to be a desire to speed up 
the number of changes in big city stores and daily 
installations have been reported from several sources. 
It is very doubtful whether the one-day display is of 
different calibre than that which is in over a week. 
It is plain that a new window cannot be seen by all of 
the passers in its territory inside of a day and that 
when it is jerked out to make room for its successor, 
the merchant loses a great deal of its effectiveness. If 
the goods shown are arranged attractively and priced 
right it is sure to excite buyer interest here and there. 
All too frequently the will to purchase is destroyed 
when removal of the display takes place before some 
second person, influenced by the original passer, 
comes down to see the goods. 

There are cases on record where the displays are 
changed only once a month or less often, but it is 
here that the greatest complaint against window effec- 
tiveness is raised. One dealer who admits that his 
windows contribute but little to his sales was found 
in this class. 





Show It as “Show your furniture as it will appear 
It Will in the home” was Andrew Matzer’s plea 
Appear to the Ohio Valley Retail Furniture 

Association at their recent convention 
in Columbus, Ohio. “It is a mistake to use drapes 
and decoratives unless they are used in the same way 
hy the consumer.” 

Perhaps Matzer was irritated by the slipshod fur- 
niture windows which are seen so frequently, for his 
criticism is a trifle severe. Decoratives need not be 
completely banned to safeguard the home atmosphere 
of the furniture window. Good taste, however, pro- 
scribes the gaudy masses of flowers and foliage which 
are conspicuous in many displays. 
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New Spirit Marks Convention 


(Continued from page 12) 

“The Displayman’s Service to His Community” was the 
theme of Carl Balcomb, display manager for the Peoples 
Light Co., Davenport, Iowa. Interest in his profession, 
aside from its financial returns, was the greatest reward the 
displayman could seek, according to Mr. Balcomb, who 
pointed out that in obtaining this compensation a contribution 
to the community was essential. This service could be made 
as an individual or as a club member, the speaker said, 
classifying the civic tasks which the windowman should 
assume. 

At the conclusion of the session, a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee was held, at which nominations for officers 
were made. The nominees placed on the ballot were: For 
president, W. L. Stensgaard; for first vice-president, J. B. 
McCann, Harry Hoile, J. H. Everetts; for second vice-presi- 
dent, A. G. Munro, L. L. Wilkins, Joseph Marshall; for third 
vice-president, H. W. Weaver, Ed Rose, W. W. Yeager, Ed 
H. Lisle; for secretary, L. A. Rogers; for treasurer, I. E. 
Ogg, Clement Kieffer. Cities asking the next convention were 
Chicago, Memphis and Toronto. 

WEDNESDAY 

The Wednesday morning session opened with Martin Hoff- 
stadt in the chair. Carl V. Haecker, sales promotion and 
display manager for the Frank Burke Co., Waukegan, IIL, 
was the first speaker. Haecker has had marked success with 
hardware displays and he discussed their fundamentals in an 
interesting fashion. Declaring that the department store dis- 
playman too frequently considered these windows as mere 
sops to the hardware buyer, he urged realization of the ap- 
peal of hardware to all classes from the “flappers” up. 
Through a chart he showed how to group items, with handles 
toward the passer. “Occasionally you see a revolver in a 
hardware window with the muzzle toward the street. How 
do you like to have the ‘business end’ of a gun pointed at 
you? Isn’t the effect of such a display arrangement a good 
deal the same?” he asked. 

He pleaded for association of goods of like kind, asserting 
that the rivalry between crafts made this a necessity. Car- 
penters disliked masons, and mason’s disliked plumbers, and 
vice versa, he said. To show their tools indiscriminately 
without an attempt to group them by occupation, was to incur 
the ill-will of all the trades, he said. 

He was one of the few speakers to deal kindly with “dealer 

helps.” “In the past year there has been a remarkable 
change for the better in lithographed window displays” he 
exclaimed. “The ‘helps’ should be used, and, if properly 
used, serve a good purpose in better displays.” 

I. E. Ogg, president of the Sharon Association of Display 
Men, Sharon, Pa., the largest small-city display club in the 
country, followed with a discussion of “How to Have an 
Active Display Men’s Club.” 

One of the exceptional features of the morning came 
when W. P. York, of the Peoria Display Co. put on a card 
writing demonstration with the assistance of William Allonby 
and C. J. Kelly. York is a rapid-fire speaker, a good card 
writer, and he held the rapt attention of his audience while 
emphasizing with cards shown on an easel in the center of 
the platform, the points he was making orally. Meanwhile, 
at right and left, his two assistants were hard at work on 
cards with the same copy differently laid out. One clung to 
the old style of arrangement across the face of the board, 
the other laying out his card from the left top to the right 
bottom. Declaring that cards must be made so that he who 
runs may read, Mr. York urged careful study of layout and 
color and detail. 

The afternoon opened with a demonstration for Toronto. 
Kiltie-clad bagpipers filed into the room, their Highland pipes 
squealing bravely. Memphis backers countered with a dis- 
tribution of small cotton bales, pitching them into the air 
while delegates milled into heaps, grappling for the favors. 
Chicago clubmen, not to be outdone, draped Chicago pen- 
nants in front of the platform, tacked up cards reading, 
“Chicago Wants You in 1928,” and indulged in a series of 
“varsity” yells. An electrical display machine began to throw 
upon a side wall Memphis’ promise of fried chicken and 
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“sweet taters” if the 1928 convention came to their city. 

As soon as order was established, Chairman Hoffstadt 
began reading of a list of photographic awards. This re- 
vealed H. H. Tarrasch, of St. Louis, as the year’s grand 
prize winner, and gave the St. Louis Club the award for 
bringing the largest number of clubmen the longest distance. 

President Stensgaard was presented and spoke on “What 
the I. A. D. M. Questionnaire Revealed.” This related to 
the survey of department stores from which the “Book of 
Facts” had been compiled. Declaring that if food and drug 
stores were excepted, the department stores handled 75 per 
cent of the nation’s business, Stensgaard said that the survey 
had been confined to these stores because of their thorough 
appreciation of display and understanding of its fundamentals. 

“There is a great ignorance concerning display among 
the manufacturers,” he asserted. “To assure ourselves of 
their estimate, we mailed requests to 150 manufacturers ask- 
ing for illustrations of their best displays and their views 
upon the window’s value. We received eighty replies and 
almost invariably the advertising managers told us that they 
were sending the best display they had ever used. Yet only 
two of these measured up to our standards.” 

The manufacturer’s lateness in seriously considering dis- 
play he charged to the fact that advertising agencies, as a 
rule, knew little about the actual work of display installa- 
tion, that the difficulty of getting the material arranged and 
securing the windows caused the advertiser so much trouble 
that he was pleased to minimize window publicity. 

While he spoke, a group of members of the Oklahoma City 
Display Club was busy installing a special window in which 
they paid tribute to Colonel Lindbergh. As the curtain was 
drawn aside, a phonograph began to play “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever.” 

W. H. Rademacher, of the General Electric Co., Harrison, 
N. J., discussed lighting fundamentals, illustrating the stop- 
page values of varying intensities of illumination. A demon- 
stration in a nearby window gave a practical view of the 
uses for overhead and footlight wiring, floodlight and color 
screening. He particularly urged installation of auxiliary 
plugs so that extra lighting and electrical effects could be 
obtained without resort to unsightly wiring. 

The “Bridal Procession,’ Herman Frankenthal’s annual 
creation, was, in the meantime, getting ready, and now came 
out on the platform where the veteran draper showed his 
audience how some of the “stunts” were handled. 

Tellers and judges were appointed and the annual elec- 
tion was on. Delegates filed by the ballot box, exhibiting 
their membership cards as proof of their franchise rights. 
In a few minutes the bulk of the convention had voted, ap- 
proximately 250 ballots being cast. 


THURSDAY 


On Thursday morning, H. A. Tallet, display manager for 
the Public Service Corporation, Chicago, discussed the policy 
which his organizaton followed in its windows, emphasizing 
his talk with a demonstration. Fos.ering of service rather 
than sale of merchandise was the primary object of his dis- 
plays, he said, local events being exploited whenever they 
enabled his organization to exemplify its contribution to com- 
munal enterprise. In addition to windows, they were build- 
ing floats and booths for fairs, and when they went into 
these events commercialism was scrupulously avoided. That 
he had successfully sold his service to the corporation was 
not proved, he said, but he felt that the increase of their stores 
from twenty-three units to thirty-eight in thirty-seven towns 
and equipment with plenty of display material was some indi- 
cation of satisfaction. 

An unusual feature of the display department's prublems 
was the fact that of the 22,000 stockholders, 20,000 lived in 
the territory served by the corporation, thus making a large 
number of the window spectators partial owners. 

That display had influenced sales, he observed. could be 
predicated upon the increase in volume from $90,000 in 1922 
to $1,800,000 in 1926. But equal to the company’s progress, 
in his opinion, was his own advance in ability and his realiza- 
tion that lighting was his chief ally. His demonstration was 
arranged to show to what an extent light entered into a 

(Continued on page 70) 
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The Window Display Service, Salt Lake City, a veteran 
in the display service field, has just passed its seventh mile- 
stone of “display doings.” Recently they have opened a 
branch at Ogden, Utah, and added another crew to their Salt 
Lake City territory. At this writing they are installing the 
following commodities: Flit, Sodipheney Ever-Ready Razors, 
Bayer’s Aspirin, Phillips Milk of Magnesia, Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, American Beauty Beer, Gillette Razors, Hufe- 
land, Dr. West Tooth Brushes, Fly-Tox, Clicquot Ginger 
Ale, Auto Strop Razors, American Tobacco Products, Con- 
solidated Cigars, Feenamint, Squibb’s Products, Royal 
Crystal Salt, local products of local manufacturers, such as 
butter, ice cream, etc. 





The Spoor Display Service, Appleton, Wis., has swapped 
names and is now the S.-M. Service. With his colleagues, 
MacInnis, McIntyre and Packard, Russell H. Spoor is now 
covering the entire Fox River valley, which embraces a popu- 
lation of 250,000. They are now doing work for Gillette 
Razors, Clicquot Club Ginger Ale, “Flit,” and others. “I 
have found that one manufacturer’s policy of getting dealers 
promiscuously and foothballing their product from one store 
to another and to any variety of stores makes it hard for 
us to get windows for them,” says Mr. Spoor. 





Taylor Display Service, Kansas City, Mo., have lately 
been working in Kansas City. Among their contracts are: 
Tom Moore, Webster, La Resta, King Edward, Corina, Little 
Tom and El Verso cigars. In tobacco and cigarettes they art 
handling Chesterfields, Fatimas, Piedmonts, Granger Rough 
Cut, and Velvet. Chase Chocolates, Airy-Fairy Flour, Schlitz 
Ginger Ale and Fly-Tox are other national commodities ex- 
ploited. In addition, they are doing merchandise trims for 
drug stores, including the Rothenberg & Schloss Cigar Com- 
pany’s downtown store. For a complete change of technique 
they trim windows for several banks. 





Sellers Display Service, P. O. Box 450, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., have been handling campaigns in Oklahoma and 
northern Texas, Richard Hudnut being the main account. 





Campbell Advertising Agency, New York City, opened 
offices at Savannah, Ga., on May 15, handling the national 
account of the Standard Motor Equipment Corporation of 
that city. They also operate an office at Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., 
where A. L. Campbell is secretary of the Advertising Club. 
He divides his time between New York and Florida. 





Nall & Nall South Front Street, New Orleans, La., are 
making rapid progress in installations for drug and grocery 
stores in Louisiana, Minnesota and Alabama. They have 
just received a large contract on Squibb’s products and are 
handling Iodent toothpaste and Drano installations for their 
manufacturers. 





Clark Window Display Service, 4095 Lancaster Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa., specializes on retailers’ displays. In this 
service they offer decorations, such as panels, flowers, silks 
and satins, as well as sign service. Since giving this service 
to smaller specialty shops they have obtained many new 
accounts. 





The Bennett Display Co. handles much of Toronto’s win- 
dow advertising, their service covering Toronto, Hamilton, 
Brantford and London. Occasionally they also go into the 
St. Catherine and Niagara Falls districts. Among cam- 
paigns on which they are now working are: Colgate’s Prod- 
ucts, Cutex, Toddy, Fly-Tox, Dr. West’s Tooth Brushes, 
Squibb’s Dental Cream, and a host of Canadian products. 
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The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, New York City, 
has moved to new quarters at Madison Avenue and Twenty- 
eighth Street. At their new location they will have two show 
windows on the street, typifying the average grocery and 
drug store. These windows will be trimmed throughout the 
year with displays that are being installed by their installa- 
tion department. They will be at the disposal of national 
advertisers for experimental purposes, setting up and photo- 
graphing of their displays, sample windows, etc. This very 
ambitious step in creating actual displays for test purposes 
will no doubt meet with hearty response. Ray M. Pearce, in 
charge of the Window Display Installation Department. re- 
ports encouraging progress in lining up summer and _ fall 
campaigns. 





Among the display services which are always busy is the 
Windo-Craft Display Service, 32 Genesee Street, Buffalo, 
N. Y. They established a branch in Rochester, N. Y., last 
fall, which proved so successful that a new branch was 
opened in Syracuse on May i, prompted by requests for 
service in central New York. Frank Welch, formerly with 
the Colgate Co. and the Liggett Stores, in charge of the 
Rochester branch, will supervise the Syracuse branch, which 
will be managed by Paul Roderick. Mr. Roderick has had 
several years’ experience with national advertisers and de- 
partment stores in these towns. Four displaymen on the 
Buffalo staff are I. A. D. M. members. Of these are Harold 
Strait, formerly with Woolworth Co.; Louis Eaton, formerly 
with Davis Bros. Department Store; Joe Braun, formerly 
with the Boston Store. It will be remembered that Mr. Strait 
has a national reputation for original and outstanding “5 and 
10 cent” displays. 





The Excelsior Window Trimming Co., 276 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, is now working on contracts for the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, Johnson & Johnson Health Products 
Corporation, and Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. They are 
covering the boroughs of Westchester, Bronx, Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, and Richmond, Essex and Hudson counties, New 
Jersey. 

Stefan Display Service, 343 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis., 
is now installing windows for S. S. S. and Klok-Lax, Prin- 
cess Pat, Ltd., and Climalene. They work within a radius 
of 100 miles of Milwaukee. They recently got out a promo- 
tional broadside that is well printed and states their case 
satisfactorily. 





R. E. Bates, manager of the Bates Display & Decorating 
Co., 906 Roy Street at Westlake, Seattle, Wash., announces 
appointment of William Dunn as manager of their window 
display department. Mr. Dunn is an excellent window 
trimmer and expects to build up an efficient display service 
covering all of the Puget Sound territory, including Olympia, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Everett, Bellingham, and smaller towns. 
This organization constructs backgrounds, signs and show 
cards, process work and papier mache creations. 





W. K. Jakway, formerly display manager for the Dressler 
Hardware Co., Los Angeles, has designed and is now oper- 
ating a window display service for hardware stores in the 
Los Angeles area. This is known as the Jakway Display 
Service, and offices and studios are maintained at 1858 Rodeo 
Road. 





Installations for Gillette blades are now being made in 
eastern North Carolina by the Wilson Window Display Serv- 
ice, Wilson, N. C. Manager E. F. Hanowell reports that 
he is securing windows easily and is making good headway. 
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The Honor Roll of Display Specialists 


The DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel. 
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DISPLAYS FOR NEW ENGLAND 


WRITE FOR OUR DETAILS 


New England Window Display Service 


161 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
“The Service That Pays” 


CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
An Efficient Window Display Service for Local Merchants and 
National Advertisers. 


WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE OF SO. OHIO 
Pickering Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
Associated with Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


A first-class window display campaign will put your product on 
the map, boost sales and increase distribution. We can show real 
results in Philadelphia and surrounding points. Capacity 1.000 
dispiays per week. Write for list of satisfied clients. 


SAMUEL J. HANICK 1214 Race Street 


Associated with Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago Window Display Installation Service 
179 N. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 


An Efficient Window Display Service for National 
Advertisers, in Chicago, and Surrounding Territory. 


Associate of Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


LOUISVILLE 


An experienced display service to take care of the 
needs of ‘the national advertiser. Standard and indi- 
vidual window display installations, booths and floats. 


LOUISVILLE WINDOW DISPLAY CO. 
1030 S. FIFTH ST. LOUISVILLE, KY. 

















Complete Window Display Service for National Advertisers 


Cleveland, O.—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Toledo, O. 


SURROUNDING POINTS 
Campaigns Planned—Guaranteed Service 


WHITMER DISPLAY SERVICE 
1405 St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


PIONEER DISPLAY SERVICE 
FRED W. WEBER 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

A complete Merchandising Service put on in conjunction with 
vour display campaign. Write for data and references. 
Member Chamber of Commerce, Advertising Club, Better 

Business Bureau. 
Offices: 824 CONTINENTAL BANK BUILDING 
Member Window Installation Bureau. 


FRANK DISPLAY ADV. SERVICE 
Ogden FRANK J. VAUSE, Mgr. Utah 


A modern up-to-date display service equipped to give immediate, 

first-class service to National and other Advertisers in the 

Northern part of UTAH and Southern IDAHO. Write for data. 
QUALITY AND SERVICE 

Best of Reference. OFFICE: 568 CHESTER 














COOPERATING WITH NATIONAL ADVERTISING AND 
DISPLAY AGENCIES 





REMEMBER—Quality and Service Count “Always” 


DETROIT WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 


438 E. WOODBRIDGE ST. DETROIT, MICH. 
R. V. WAYNE, Pres. - 


Doing business for over 100 well known Manufacturers.. We cover 
the entire State of Michigan and Toledo, O 


Associated with Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


MOREY DECORATIVE STUDIOS 


DISPLAYS 
Designed—Built—Installed 


DISTINCTIVE DECORATIONS 
135 Columbus Ave. 





Boston, Mass. 





J. D. WILLIAMS DISPLAY SERVICE 
509 South Franklin St. Chicago 


Advisor in National Campaigns—Local Display Service 
Complete Service for National Advertiser 


Manager, J. D. Williams 


CHICAGO 
ACME DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


538 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, IIl. 


An Efficient Window Display Service for National 
Advertisers, in Chicago, and Surrounding Territory. 


“Window Displays That Sell Merchandise” 


LOS ANGELES 


And Southern California 


A better Window Display Service for manufacturers, covering 
all Drugs stores in Southern California, every two weeks 


Address all communications to 
WESTERN WHOLESALE DRUG COMPANY 
SECOND AND LOS ANGELES STS. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Fred E. Ussher, Manager Window Display Service Department 

















Display Services 


If you are not listed on this page, you are 
overlooking a big opportunity to promote 
your business. 


This is the only market place available for 
the national advertiser to locate the respon- 
sible display service company in your city. 


Let him know you are seeking his business 
and can execute it satisfactorily. Write the 
advertising department and arrange for rep- 
resentation beginning with the August issue. 


Address Advertising Department 
The DISPLAY WORLD ° 
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A Responsible Display Agency 
Built by Dependable Service 


Three Years of Faithful Devotion to Its Purpose Has 


Not daunted by the enormity of 
the task it had undertaken, the Win- 
dow Display Installation Bureau, 
Inc., proceeded with its purpose of 
establishing for the first time a na- 
tional organization to provide a nation 
wide display installation agency that 
could successfully. handle the complete 
display campaigns of national adver- 
tisers. It began with an uncharted 
course in a chaotic field, where 
everything had to be done without 
the help of previous experience. 
One thing was certain, and that was 
the importance and efficacy of win- 
dow display as a marvelous adver- 
tising medium, one that gave the ad- 
vertiser more for his advertising 
dollar than any other known adver- 
tising medium. 

Here the advertiser could obtain 
the windows of his dealers from 
coast to coast and from the lakes to 
the gulf for a display of his mer- 
chandise and advertising material, 
right at the point of sale, where 
prospects could become customers if 
properly influenced with an effective 
window display installation. 

The purchase of dealer window 
display material and display helps 
was not new to the advertiser. He 
was buying thousands upon thou- 
sands of it upon the mere gamble 
that if only a small portion of it were 
used he would be amply repaid. 
Would he not then hail with delight 
a method that might put into actual 
use practically all the display ma- 
terial he might purchase? If the 
meagre use of expensive display ma- 
terial was considered worth while, 
then surely this new idea of a guar- 
anteed installation of large quan- 
tities of it should prove a profitable 
avenue for all advertisers. 

The idea was so new, so immense, 
and so far ahead of the thought of 
most advertisers that they could 
hardly foresee the successful opera- 





Provided This National Disnlay Bureau 


t.on of such an enterprise. But now, 
after three years of pioneering, the 
Bureau has won as clients some of 
the shrewdest national advertisers of 
the country and has served them 
successfully. It has been hard 
work, but the conviction behind its 
founders enabled them to weather 
the turbulent course that it had to 
undertake. 

There is much to be thankful for 
when one realizes that the Bureau 
now has a solidified national organi- 
zation consisting of responsible dis- 
play service firms who can execute 
the largest display campaigns of the 
national advertiser, guaranteeing the 
effective installation of all the dis- 
play material entrusted to it. It is 
handling campaigns totaling 25,000 
displays each and the year 1927 will 
record the installation through it of 
approximately one-half million dis- 
plays. 

The advertiser has benefited to a 
ereat extent, because we have on 
hand information that proves with- 
out a question of a doubt the sales 
st mulus that a number of the cam- 
pa‘gns we have executed have pro- 
duced. If you have been doubtful 
of our claims, let us refer you to 
those whom we have served. We are 
willing to place ourselves at the 
mercy of our clients. They surely 
can vouch for what we can do for 
you by telling you frankly just how 
we have served them. 

To those who are not familiar 
with our purpose and our accom- 
plishment we might say that the 
Bureau offers to national advertisers 
a single agency which can under- 
take the execution of nation-wide 
window display campaigns, relieving 
them of all responsibility in connec- 
tion therewith. The cost is nominal 
anc has proven the cheapest adver- 
tising investment that is available 
today. There is nothing to compare 





with it for thoroughness and effec- 
tiveness. 

To you, Mr. National Advertiser, 
if you have been waiting for the day 
when you could undertake a window 
display campaign with full assur- 
ance that it would be executed satis- 
factorily, that day is here now and 
the Window Display Installation 
Bureau is anxious for the oppor- 
tunity to show you just how its plan 
works and how it can round out 
your entire national advertising cam- 
paign right at the point of sale, 
where the customers’ dollars are ex- 
changed for your merchandise. 

For, after all, the most complete 
advertising campaign may fail be- 
cause that final push is missing—the 
window presentation of your goods 
where prospect and dealer meet. 





FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


And Surrounding Territory Thoroughly 
Covered. Our Ciients Always Satisfied. 


HUNTSMAN DISPLAY SERVICE 
3704 W. Seventh Street 
W. L. Huntsman, Manager 








CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
The South’s aa Display 


Hal Cady Window Display Service 
418 Cypress St. 


Hal Cady, Manager 








PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
“The Gold Spot of America” 


Windows Available for National 
Advertisers 


F. M. WILSON 
1934 W. Monroe Street 








SEATTLE, WASH. 


We Have the Locations You Are 
Looking for 


Danks Window Display Service 
303 Eastlake, Seattle 


Covering the State of Washington 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
A Display Service for National 
Advertisers 
Tri-State Window Display Service 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Entire State of Michigan and Toledo, O. 


Detroit Window Display Service 
438 E. Woodbridge St. 





116 S. 4th St. 
H. Brooks, Manager R. V. Wayne, Manager 
COLUMBUS, OHIO KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Your Satisfaction Means Our Success 


F. ALTMAN & SON 
139 E. Rich St. 


George Altman, Manager 


Established and Reliable Display Service 


STARK DISPLAY ADV. SERVICE 
2828 Olive Street 


W. A. Stark, Manager 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Hamilton, Dayton, Springfield and the 
Complete Cincinnati Trade Market 


Window Display Service of So. Ohio 
22 Pickering Bldg. 


Walter G. Vosler, Manager 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Covering the Cleveland Market and 
Erie, Pa. 


WHITMER DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
1405 St. Clair Ave. 


George E. Dugdale, Manager 





OUR SERVICE IN BRIEF 


Guaranteed Window Display Installations in Over 


d00 CITIES 


Throughout the United States 
by Dealing Only With 


ONE OFFICE 


We install window displays through local asso- 
ciates for national advertisers in any quantity 
on any product in one city or number of cities 
anywhere in the United States. 


We guarantee first-class quality installation 


work according to set specifications. 


Relieves 


advertiser of detail; saves time and money 
through many exclusive and helpful features. 





Complete Portfolio of Information Sent on Request 





Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


The Window Displays of the Nation from Coast to Coast 
Executive Offices 


22-24 Pickering Building 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





CHICAGO, ILL 
Reliable and Prompt Display Installations 


CHICAGO WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATION SERVICE 
179 N. Wells St. 


M. J. Latz, Manager 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





| 
as 
A Complete Window Coverage of This | 
Prosperous Territory 
SAMUEL J. HANICK | 

1214 Race St. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Niagara Falls, Tonawanda, Lockport, 
Lackawanna and Rochester 


WINDO-CRAFT DISPLAY SERVICE 
32 E. Genesee St. 
E. Preston Browder, Manager 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 

Complete Coverage for National | 

Advertisers 
PIONEER DISPLAY SERVICE 

113 S. Capitol Ave. 

Fred W. Weber, Manager 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Window Displays in the Prosperous 
Spokane Country 
NATIONAL DISPLAY COMPANY 
1829 N. Division St. 

G. E. Bateman, Manager 


LOUISIANA—ALABAMA | 
MISSISSIPPI | 


Display Service for the South 
Drug and Grocery Trade 


NALL & NALL 
Box 355 
539 S. Front Street, New Orleans, La. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Get Into This Big Market 


ARCEE VEE DISPLAY SERVICE | 
2638 Fifth Ave. 


R. C. Vaughn, Manager 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Every Installation Guaranteed Satisfactory. 


New England Window Display 
Service 
161 Massachusetts Avenue 
Herbert M. Copellman, Manager 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Specialists in All Branches of 
Window Display 
WALKER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
34 E. Union St. 

H. S. Walker, Manager 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Complete Window Display Service for 
National Advertisers 


HIGHT DISPLAY SERVICE 
311 South Alamo St., P. O. Box 612 
J. M. Hight, Manager 
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New Spirit Marks Convention 
(Continued from page 65) 

successful presentation. By use of overhead and foot lights, 
he was able to change the expression of the wax figures he 
used and to affect the color of his goods. 

A handful of watchers saw Dan Hines uncase a Stewart- 
Warner display, and, by use of a diagram and printed in- 
tructions set up an artistic portable display. 





CHAMPIONS FOR 1927 

W. L. Stensgaard.....Stewart-Warner Corporation, Chicago 
Charles F. Wendel................J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit 
Phil Williams. .Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Co., St. Louis 
L. L. Wilkins. .........Kerr Dry Goods Co., Oklahoma City 

Champion Class....Clement Kieffer, Kleinhan’s, Buffalo 

CLUBS 
On Points Made in 1927 Contest: St. Louis, 200 points. 


PRIZE WINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPH CONTEST 

Class 7—(1) H. H. Tarrasch, Stix-Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
(2) A. Fredericsen, Klines’, Kansas City, Mo.; L. L. Wilkins, 
Kerr Dry Goods Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. Honorable mention: 
Robt. Cox, C. W. Klemm, Inc., Bloomington, III. ; 

Class 2—(1) J. H. Everetts, M. L. Parker Co., Davenport, Iowa; (2) 
H. H. Tarrasch, Stix-Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, Mo.; (3) H. H. 
Tarrasch, Stix-Baer & Fuller’Co., St. Louis, Mo. Honorable men- 
tion: Robt. Cox, C. W. Klemm, Inc., Bloomington, II]. 

Class 3—(i) J. H. Everetts, M. L. Parker Co., Davenport, Iowa; (2) 
John C. Mackey, M. Rich & Bros. Co., Atlanta, Ga.; (3) Paul L. 
Wertz, A. Livingston & Sons. Bloomington, III. Honorable mention: 
Ralph W. Shea, Stern & Mann Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Class 4—A. Fredericsen, Klines’, Kansas City, Mo.; (2) Harold 
Braudis, Harry Katz. Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla; (3). 2. 
Luber, Killian Company. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Honorable mention: 
Dallas M. Schultz, Joseph Spiess Co., Elgin, III. 

Class 5—(1) L. L. -Wilkins, Kerr Dry Goods Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; (2) J. H. Everetts, M. L. Parker Co., Davenport, Iowa; 
(3) H. H. Tarrasch, Stix-Baer.& Fuller Co., St. Louis, Mo. Honor- 
able mention: H. P. Ludwig, Boggs & Buhl, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Class 6—(1) H. H. Tarrasch, Stix-Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
(2) R. K. Henry, Efirds Dept. Store, Charlotte, N. C.; (3) Paul L. 
Wertz, A. Livingston & Sons, Bloomington, Ill. Honorable men- 
tion: W. C. Myers, The Carl Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Class 7—(1) Ed. Rose, Harris-Hahlo Co., Houston, Texas; (2) Robt. 
Cox, C. W. Klemm, Inc., Bloomington, Ill.; (3) R. K. Henry, 
Efird Dept. Store, Charlotte, N. C. Honorable mention: P. S. 
Williams, Scruggs, Vandevoort & Barney, St. Louis, Mo. 

Class 8—(1) H. H. Tarrasch, Stix-Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo.; (2) 
Robt. Cox, C. W. Klemm, Inc., Bloomington, TIl.; (3) 
Honorable mention: Sam Gaines, M. M. Cohn Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

Class 9—(1) Robt. Cox, C. W. Klemm, Inc., Bloomington, Ill.; (2) 
H. P. Ludwig, Boggs & Buhl, Pittsburgh, Pa.; (3) J. H. Everetts, 
M. L. Parker Co., Davenport, Towa. Honorable mention: J. E. 
Hopkins, Geo. A. Gray Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Class 10—(1) C. F. Wendel, J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich.; (2) 
Dallas M. Schultz, Jos Spiess Co., Elgin, Ill.; (3) M. H. Luber, 
Killian Co., Cedar Rapids. Iowa. Honorable mention: M. H. 
Luber, Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Class 11—(1) H. H. Tarrasch, Stix-Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
(2) PB. B. Williams Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney, St. Louis, Mo.; 
(3)J. H. Everetts, M. L. Parker Co., Davenport, Iowa. Honorable 
mention: J. H. Everetts, M. L. Parker Co., Davenport, Iowa. 

Class 12—(1) H. H. Tarrasch, Stix-Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
(2) J. H. Everetts, M. L Parker Co., Davenport, Iowa; (3) Murray 
Beliz, L. Oransky Sons, Des Moines, Iowa. Honorable mention: 
ag. L. Wilkins, Kerr Dry Goods Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; H. P. 
Ludwig, Boggs &Buhl, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Class 13—(1) P. Williams, Scruggs. Vandevoort & Barney, St. Louis, 
Mo.; (2) Ed. gio Harris-Hahlo Co., Houston, Texas; (3) E. W. 
Quintrell, Elder-Johnson Co., Dayton, O. Honorable mention: 
L. L. Wilkins, Kerr Dry Coods Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Class 14—(1) H. P. Ludwig, Boggs & Buhl, Pittsburgh, Pa.; (2) H. P. 
Ludwig, Boggs & Buhl, Pittsburgh, Pa.; (3) Paul L. Wertz, A. 
Livingston Sons, Bloomington, Il]. Honorable mention: J. E. 
Hopkins, Geo. A. Gray Co., Deluth, Minn. : 

Class 16—(1) Robt. Cox, C. Ww. Klemm, Inc., Bloomington, IIl.; (2) 
M. H. Luber, Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, low a; (3) Harold Braudis, 
Harry Katz, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. Honorable mention: 
E. W. Quintreil, Elder Johnson Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Class 17—(1) Edw. E. O'Donnell, Sisson Bros.-Welden Co., Binghamp- 
ton, N. Y.; (2) Richard A. Stines, Fulford’s Dry Goods Co., Ok- 
mutgee, Okla: (3) M. H. Luber, Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Honorable mention: A. S. Lenieux, The Bon-Marche, Lowell, 
Mass. 

Class 18—(1)- -; (2) R. K. Henry, Efird Dept. Store, Charlotte, 

N. C.; (3) A. J. Climenson, Watt & Shand, Lancaster, Pa. Honor- 
able mention: J. H. Everetts, M. L. Parker Co., Davenport, Iowa. 

Class 19—(1) Jos. H. Marshall, National Association Retail Clothiers’ 
Studio, Chicago, Ill; (2) M. H. Luber, Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Towa; (3) Harold Brandis, Harry Katz, Inc., Oklahoma City, 
—— Honorable mention: W. W. Yeager, E. M. Kahn Co., Dallas, 

exas. 

Class 2i—(1) C. F. Wendel, J. L. Hudson, Detroit, Mich.; (2) W. B. 
Weaver, Woolf Clothing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; (3) E. Dickerson, 
Silverwood’s, Los Angeles, Cal. Honorable mention: H. H. Tar- 
rasch, Stix-Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Class sg H. H. Tarrasch, Stix-Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
(2) M. H. Luber, Kiliian Co., Cedar Rapids, Mich.; (3) H. H. 
lle Ps Stix-Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, Mo. Honorable men- 
tion: F. D. Jolly, P. A. Meyer Sons, Erie, Pa. 

Class 23—(1) H. H. Tarrasch, Stix-Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
(2) ———-: (3) H. H. Tarrasch, Stix-Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Honorable mention: H. H..Tarrasch, Stix- Baer & Fuller, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Class 24—(1) Jos. H. Marshall, National Association Retail Clothiers’ 
Studio, Chicago, Ill; (2) E. Dickerson, Silverwood’s, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; (3) W. W. Yeager, E. M. Kahn Co., Dallas Texas. Honorable 
mention: E. Dickerson, Silverwood’s, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Class 25—(1) H. H. Tarrasch, Stix-Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
(2) Jos. H. Marshall, National Association Retail Clothiers’ Studio, 
Chicago, Ill.; (3) H. H. Tarrasch, Stix-Baer & Fuller Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Honorable mention: E. Dickerson, Silverwood’s, Los 
Angeles, Ca. 

Class 26—(1) ————; (2) J. H. Everetts, M. L. Parker Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa; (3) Murray Beliz, L. Oransky Sons, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Honorable mention: Harold Braudis; Harry Katz, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, Okla 

Class 27—(1) c. ¥ Wendel, J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich.; (2) Robt. 
Cox, C. W. Klemm, Inc., Bloomington, Ill.; (3) L. =. Wilkins, 
Kerr Dry Goods a... Oklahoma City, Okla. Honorable mention: 
T. J. McCormack, Peoples’ Outfitting Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Class 28—(1) M. H. Luber, Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; (2) 
Murray Beliz, I. Oranksy Sons, Des Moines, Iowa; (3) J. H. 
Everetts, M. L. Parker Co., Davenport, Iowa. Honorable mention: 
Edw. E. O'Donnell, Sisson Bros.-Welden Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Class 29—(i) Sam Gaines, M. M. Cohn Co., Little Rock, Ark.; (2) 
Harold Braudis, Harry Katz, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla.; (3) 
Robt. Cox, C. W. Klemm, Inc., Bloomington, Ill. Honorable 
mention: Paul L. Wertz, A. Livingston Sons, Bloomington, III. 

Class 30—(i) H. H. Tarrasch, Stix-Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
(2) J. H. Everetts, M. L. Parker Co., Davenport, Iowa; (3) P. R. 
Swift, Patterson-Fletcher Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. Honorable men- 
tion: Jos. H. Marshall, National Association Retail Clothier’s 
Studio, Chicago, III]. 

Class 31—(1) H. H. Tarrasch, Stix-Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo.; 
(2) H. H. Tarrasch, St. Louis, Mo.; (3) Ed. Rose, Harris-Hahlo 
Co., Houston, Texas. Honorable mention: L. L. Wilkins, Kerr 
Dry Goods Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Class 32—(1) S. C. Rieser, Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis, Mo.; (2) S. C. 
Rieser, St. Louis, Mo.; (3) J. H. Carruthers, Toronto Hydro Elec- 
tric Co., Toronto, Can. Honorable mention: Carl Balcomb, Peoples’ 
Light Co., Davenport, Iowa. 

Class 33—(1) S. C. Rieser, Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis, Mo.; (2) W. L. 
Stensgaard, Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, Ill.; (3) A. G. Munro. 
Schuneman-Mannheimer Co., St. Paul, Minn.. Honorable mention: 
S. C. Rieser, Laclede rag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Class 34—(1) E. R. Smith, A, Ensenberger & Son, Bloomington, I11; 
(2) (3) Philip oe Bellanca, Hens & Kelly Co., Buffalo, 
N. ¥. Honorable mention, 

Class 35—(1) Ed. Osterland, Wm. Taylor Sons Co., Cleveland, 0.; (2) 
WoL. a 1ard, Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, IIl.; (3) E. R. 
Smith, A. Ensenberger Sons, Bloomington, I1]. Honorable men- 
tion: ue ‘H. Luber, Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Class 36—(1) A. J. Climenson, Watt & Shand, Lancaster, Pa.; (2) 
YT. J. McCormack, Peoples Outfitting Co., Detroit, Mich.; (3) T. 
J. McCormack. Honorable mention: M. H. Luber, Killian Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Towa. 

Class 37—(1) W. C. Myers, The Carl Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; (2) W. 
C. Myers; (3) Harold Braudis, Harry Katz, Inc., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Honorable mention: M. H. Luber, Killian Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Paul L. Wertz, A. Livingston & Sons, Bloom- 
ington, Il. 

Class 38—(1) E. R. Smith, C. A. Ensenberger & Son, Blo —— Eb 
(2) H. P. Ludwig, Boggs & Buhl. Pittsburgh, Pa.; (3) E. Lavin, 
aa Drew Co., Orlando, Fla. Honorable mention: E. R Smith, 

A. Ensenberger Sons, Bloomington, III. 
class 39—(1) Robt. Cox, C. W. Klemm, Inc., Bloomington, Ill.; (2) 
J. Corbin, Central Cigar Co., Detroit, Mich.; (3) H. P. Ludwig, 
eae & Buhl, Pittsburgh, Pa. Honorable mention: E. F. Lavin, 
Yowell Drew Co., Orlando, Fla. 

Class 40—(1) -—-—-; (2) A. Fredericsen, Klines’, Kansas City, Mo.; 
(3) H. A. Grinden, Giass Block Store, Duluth, Minn. Honorabie 
mention:. H. A. Grinden. 

Class 41—(1) H. H. Tarrasch, Stix-Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
(2) Harold Braudis, Harry Katz, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Honorable mention: Paul L. Wertz, A. Livingston & Sons, Bloom- 
ington, Il. 

Class 42—(1) H. P. Ludwig, Bo ggs & Buhl, Pittsburgh, Pa.; (2) W. I 
Stensgaard, Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, I1].; (3) Murray Beliz, 
LL. Oransky Sons, Des Moines, Iowa. Honorable mention: Jos. 
H. Marshall, National Association Retail Clothiers’ Studio, Chi- 


cago, II]. 

Class 43—(1) H. H. Tarrasch, Stix Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
(2) -C. FE. Wendel, F. LL. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich.; G) C. FP 
Wendel. Honorable mention: R. A. Corbin, Radin & Kamp, 


Fresno, Cal.; Everett Quintrell, Elder & Johnston Co., Dayton, O. 

Class 44—(1) F. E. Whitelam, R. H. Fife, Detroit, Mich.; (2) Dallas 
M. Schuitz, Jos. Spiess Co., Elgin, Ill.; (3) Harold Braudis, 
Harry Katz, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. Honorable mention: 
R. K. Henry, Efird Dept. ae Charlotte, N. C. 

Class 45—(1) C. F. Wendel, J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich; (2) Edw. 
Osterland, Wm Taylor Sons Co., Cleveland, O.; (3) J. H. Everetts, 
M. L., Parker Co., Davenport, Towa. Honorable Mention: E. Dick- 
erson, Silverwood’s, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Class 46—(1) A. S. Lenieux, The Bon-Marche, Lowell, Mass.; (2) C. F. 
Wendel, J. L. Hudson, Detroit, Mich. ; (3) Carl Balcomb Co. , Peoples 
Lighting Co., Davenport, Iowa. Honorable mention: J. H. Everetts, 
M. L. Parker Co., Davenport, Iowa. 

Class 47—(1) - (2) Ed. D. Tubbs, Rieke Co., Paducah, Ky.; 
(3) Geo. W. Westerman, Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Honorab!e mention: Geo. W. Westerman. 

Class a Chas. A. Vosburg, Hockchild-Kohn & Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
(2) . H. Tarrasch, Stix-Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, Mo.; (3) 
¥. HL Everetts, M. L. Parker Co., Davenport, Iowa. ‘Honorable 
mention: Jos. H. Marshall, National Association Retail Clothier’s 
Studio, Chicago, III. 

Class 53—(1) Harry G. Walker, Hub Ciothing Co., Wichita Falls, 
Texas; (2) Orville S. Baxter, Kerr Dry Goods Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; (3) Chas. F. Coull, Foley Bros., Houston, Tevas. 

Class 54—(1) Ed. Rose, Harris Hahlo, Houston, Texas; (2) Orville S. 
Baxter, Kerr Dry Goods Co., Okiahoma City, Okla.; (3) Chas. F. 
Coull, Foley Bros.. Houston, Texas. 

Class 55—(1) Gerald P. Vierieah, M. L. Parker Co., Davenport, Iowa.; 
(2) Ed. Rose, Harris Hahlo Co., Houston, Texas; (3) Orville S. 
Baxter, Kerr Dry Goods Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Window Week Widely Celebrated 


(Continued on page 7) 

There were a number of outstanding windows that did 
not tie-up to the stores they represented. Special mention of 
the American Theatre window and McWilliams’ drug store 
as “a very clear idea, exceptionally good for the theatre but 
not a merchandise window.” The Holden Monument Co., 
“the general effect of show room, the windows and stock 
yards is very striking. It is a nearly perfect presentation of 
its line.” 

A community sales day in the process of organization in- 
terfered to a great extent with successful “Window Week” 
in Baker, Ore., says William E. North, secretary-manager of 
the Baker County Chamber of Commerce. As a result, Baker 
did not enter into the celebration. 

At Burlington, N. C., the week followed a special Cotton 
Week that reached a climax with straw hat day, resulting in 
less interest in the event than was expected. “One thing that 
has resulted in sound activity, though,” says H. B. Skinner, 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, “is that the work of 
preparing for the week has led to a twelve weeks’ sales train- 
ing course starting on August 15. This course will start 
with the general meeting of the Merchants’ Association at a 
supper with the clerks as guests.” 

Lockport, N. Y., staged a novel week and reports success 
as most of the merchants cooperated. Several guessing con- 
tests were held, one a questionnaire on what each merchant 
was featuring, and the other, a coin guessing contest, 1,335 
coins being placed on a shovel and displayed in a window. 

Window Display Week was held in Paris, Ill., May 16 
to 21. The affair was successful, according to Tim J. Galli- 
van, managing secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, who 
reported that the streets were crowded with pedestrians on 
the evening of May 20 when the windows were unveiled. 

The most attractive displays were shown by the clothing 
and dry goods merchants, who spared no expense in decking 
their fronts for the occasion. Dealers in other fields, how- 
ever, made extraordinary efforts to improve their customary 
presentations. 

The retail interests’ committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce was so well pleased with the initial returns from the 
“week” that they plan to make it an annual event. 





Dealer Helpsand DepartmentStores 


(Continued from page 43) 

7. The I. A. D. M. members can advise the advertiser on 
the special material to prepare. 

8. On the part of the displayman at least, there is an 
increasing acceptance of the value of a tie-up between win- 
dow display and nationally advertised products. In many 
instances, however, this is not the store policy. 

9. The great majority of the better display helps are 
valuable advertising material to the average retailer. 

10. The service of the national advertiser in furnishing 
his material (and in some instances, in dressing the window) 
is an aid to these stores and is appreciated. 


11. The waste in dealer helps is comparable to waste in, 


other forms of advertising, and is the result of poor crafts- 
manship, of not being properly merchandised, and of being 
sent unrequested. 

12. There is a need for understanding and cooperation 
between the large retail outlets and the national advertiser— 
an understanding that will enable the advertising dollars 
which each are spending for the same purpose to work in 
harmony and not in opposition. 





CREATES DISPLAY SERVICE FOR FLORISTS 

Earl W. Kleppinger, display manager for the Walker De- 
partment Store, Beatrice, Neb., and head of Kleps Display 
Service, has created a series of windows for florists which 
are now being sold to this field. These are resolved into 
mimeoscoped plans, accompanied by details. As little atten- 
tion has heretofore been given to the florists’ windows, it is 
safe to predict that Mr. Kleppinger will find a ready market 
for the service. 
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When the product is 
perishable .... 
display these exact 
reproductions 


HEN your product or your busi- 

ness demands that you display 

foods, use reproductions and eliminate 
the expense of spoilage. 


On display, these “reproduced” 
foods look exactly like the original. 
Whether it is fruit, cooked meats, 
pastry, ice cream, vegetables or sand- 
wiches—all will win customers with 
their fresh, tempting appearance. 





If you wish to display your product 
and it is not in the list below, we will 
glady estimate on its manufacture; 
cimply write us. 





The general list of reproductions 
we are now making—heat resisting 
and color fast—include: 


Raw Meats Raw or Cooked Liquids Cooked Dishes 


Cooked Meats Vegetables Pastry Sandwiches 
Raw or Cooked Fruits Ice Cream Cheese 
Cakes Blue Plates Butter 


Poultry 


The REPRODUCTIONS COMPANY 


Dept. C, 29 West 17th Street, New York 


FREE SAMPLE OFFER 


REPRODUCTIONS COMPANY, 
Dept. C., 29 West 17th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me prices and literature of your reproductions. 
I am particularly interested in 


Please send me a free sample. 
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Winners in the Esterbrook Card Contest—Left, Cards by H. G. Walker; Right, Harold V. Simpson’s Entries 


Walker Wins Esterbrook Contest 


Texan Takes Honors in Annual Competition; Scores ef 
Entries by American and Canadian Card Writers 


HE annual card writing contest held in conjunction 
with the Esterbrook Pen Co.’s exhibit of Drawlet 
pens at the Detroit convention, attracted a great 
deal of interest. Many excellent cards were sub- 

mitted by some of the best card writers in this country and 
Canada. 
Prizes were offered for the best set of five cards, made 
with pens, that were submitted to the booth. No limitation 
was set on the size or type of cards except that they must 
be executed with pens, exclusively. A large number of the 
leading show card men entered the contest and the cards 
were of an unusually high quality. The cards submitted 
showed mastery of stroke, versatility, neatness and balance. 
After careful study and thorough examination, both for 
details and effectiveness, the judges awarded the first prize 
of $50 to Harry G. Walker, Wichita Falls, Texas, and the 
second prize of $25 to Harold V. Simpson, Regina, Sask., 
Canada. Honorable mention was awarded to P. C. Massee, 
Portland, Ore., and R. Behmer, Joplin, Mo. A special prize 
of $25 was awarded to John H. Gray, Coshocton, Ohio, for 
the best single card made at the Esterbrook booth with ma- 
terials supplied at the booth. The interest was keen and there 
were some mighty neat cards entered. The groups of cards 
that won the first and second prizes are reproduced herewith. 





NEW INSTRUCTION BOOK ON WINDOW DISPLAY 

A very practical book on window displays for dealers has 
just been published. It describes and illustrates a series of 
windows suitable for the display of a wide variety of products. 
The instructions are so complete that the displays may be 
made by anyone, regardless of their window display ex- 
perience. 

This booklet may be obtained by writing the American 
Tissue Mills, Holyoke, Mass., and enclosing ten cents in 
stamps to cover mailing and handling charges. 





MOREY TO OPEN SCHOOL OF DECORATION 

David A. Morey, of Newton Highlands, formerly director 
of the window decoration department of the S. S. Pierce 
Co., will open his own studios at 135 Columbus Avenue on 
June 2 and prepare for his school of decoration which he will 
open in the fall in Boston. 


For the past five years, Mr. Morey has been an instructor 
at the Boston University College of Business Administration, 
conducting classes in window display. 


WORSINGER IS NEW PHOTO SERVICE 

The Worsinger Window Service, 110 West Fortieth Street, 
New York City, has established a new “Idea Merchandise 
Window Display Photographic Service,” which is sure to 
receive a ready acceptance throughout the country. This 
service will cover all that is new in metropolitan New York 
window displays, both as to the displays themselves as well 
as the merchandise fully described. The service will, consist 
of a coverage of both ladies’ ready-to-wear and department 
stores, will consist of 8x 10 prints, and will be issued weekly. 
The regular photographic service, consisting of ten photo- 
graphs each, will be continued as heretofore. This latter 
service is also very extensive. 


BALZER TRIES OUT A NEW WRINKLE 

Display Manager R. C. Balzer, of Levy’s, Jacksonville, 
Fla.. was a busy man for three days, May 26, 27 and 28, put- 
ting on a style show in conjunction with the first showing of 
the New Jordan Light Sixes. At the Parisian Fashion Salon, 
held at the Chapman-Jordan sales rooms, record crowds 
gathered on the three afternoons and nights when the show 
was staged. 

It was a fortunate tie-up, sport model cars and sports-wear, 
evening gowns and sedans, afternoon frocks and coupes. The 
models were picked for beauty and grace and the whole show 
was a huge success. 

Mr. Jordan, the guest of honor, gave an optimistic talk on 
Florida’s future. “Nothing can retard the growth of Florida,” 
he said. ‘People in the north are investing in Florida as they 
see it.” 

Seats were provided for 250 people, and many stood. The 
costumes were shown in groups in the following order: Sports- 
wear, afternoon wear, party and evening gowns. 


REMINGTON AGAIN PLANS SPORTSMEN’S WEEK 

Remington Arms Co. announces that $5,000 will be 
awarded in 507 cash prizes for the best window trims sub- 
mitted in its sixth annual nation-wide window dsplay con- 
test, which will be conducted durng Remington Sportsmen’s 
Week, October 17 to 22. 

Behind this contest is a big momentum of enthusiasm 
among hardware and sporting goods dealers springing from 
the success of Remington’s preceding contests and sports- 
men’s weeks. 
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Distributing the Costs of Display 
(Continued from page 46) 
using them in the window or in interior displays. 
Standard equipment such as rugs, valances, etc., are 
pro rated to all selling departments. 

The Linder Company, Cleveland, follows the general 
method which Mandel Brothers and the Stevens stores 
have already explained, charging selling departments 
daily rentals on the basis of square feet used in these 
windows. The management figures that the window 
space is worth approximately 26 per cent of the total 
real estate rental value of the first floor, and it is inter- 
es:ing to know that this rental figure is approximately 
one-third of the total operating expense of display. 

In arriving at the variation in window rental values, 
the Linder Company has conducted some interesting 
surveys. The store has two entrances on Euclid Ave- 
nue, with three large windows and four so-called in- 
fants’ windows. Two of the larger windows, for the 
purposes of accounting and planning displays, were 
each divided into two units, thus giving this store nine 
display windows. 

But obviously, some of these windows have more 
selling value than others, not on the basis of square 
feet, but on the number of people who actually come 
near enough to see the merchandise in these windows. 
The only fair way, according to Lindner executives, 
as well as the executives of other stores already men- 
tioned, would be to find out the number of people actu- 
ally passing these windows. ‘Therefore, two or three 
times a year the Linder Co. conducts tests to discover 
how many people actually pass by or see the windows. 

Most recent tests indicated that 60 per cent of the 
people going into the store passed through the east en- 
trance, or that nearer the downtown section. A study 
of the crowds on the street likewise revealed almost the 
same proportionate interest in the passers by and led 
to various divisions of rental values. For the large 
east window, Nos. 4 and 5, 35, per cent of the total 
windows, 14 per cent is charged; for the large central 
windows 14 per cent is charged. For the large central 
window, 20 per cent; for the two west entrance win- 
dows, 11 per cent; for the large west window, 20. 

It is interesting to add here that before the Play- 
house Square, 14th and Euclid, had been brought to its 
present development, the proportion of people using the 
east and west entrances was 90 to 10, which again 
indicated a much lower value for the west side windows 
than for the eastside units. 

The National Department Stores follow a somewhat 
different method which the controller believes is more 
equitable than the general plan already described. All 
display expense is grouped in two divisions: First, rental 
or occupancy charges; second, all display department 
salaries, fixture expense, supplies, and depreciation. In 
the case of the first division, window rentals, the selling 
departments are charged daily for the space actually 
used at the predetermined rate per window according 
to location and estimated advertising value. In the case 
of the second division, display operating expense, the 
total charges are prorated to all selling departments on 
the basis of total sales. 
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A Perfect Balance .. . 




















GET FULL VALUE FROM YOUR DISPLAYS— 


ONLI-WA DISPLAY FIXTURES 


are equal in price, quality and service to any display 
problem. 

Attractive, original display fixtures in 
WROUGHT IRON AND WOOD 
COMBINATION FIXTURES 
WOOD FIXTURES 


FIXTURES FOR ALL LINES 
OF MERCHANDISE 


Get Catalog No. 13 Today—lIllustrated 
Distributors of Stewart's Wrought Iron Fixtures 


The ONLI-WA 
FIXTURE CO. 


Dept. D. W. 
St. Paul Ave. 








Dayton, O. 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 

















The F‘ountain Air Brush 


For Show Card and Sign Writers 
Easy to Handle and Keep in Order 
Ask Any One of 20,000 Users 


= 





Write for Catalog 52 D 


Thayer & Chandler 





913 Van Buren, CHICAGO 














Show Card Writers and Window Trimmers 


Mayer Brushes and Moist Water Colors Give Con- 
tinuous satisfaction. We invite your correspondence. 


Address JOSEPH MAYER & CO. 
25 East 14th Street New York, N. Y. 














.B.C.,, says:**Earned $200 
for free information, les guarantee. 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Stimson Ave, Est, 1899 Detroit, Mich, 


DECORATIVE PAPER 
AND CARDWRITERS’ SUPPLIES 


BECKER SIGN SUPPLY CO. 


Baltimore and Front Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
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DISPLAY CLUB CHRONICLES 




















PORTLAND, ORE. 
Reported by Olave Ralph 

Monday, June 6, the Portland boys met and discussed the 
proposed new constitution and by-laws of the I. A. D. M. 
submitted by Karl M. Amdahl. This discussion led us .into 
a maze of minor details relating to the importance of the 
local clubs. Any action of the I. A. D. M. that tends to 
strengthen and lift the local clubs to higher levels means 
more power to the I. A. D. M., and we are heartily in favor 
of it. On the other hand, any action that tends to weaken 
or discourage the local clubs will naturally meet with oppo- 
sition from all of us. The progress of the I. A. D. M. is 
measured by the support of every club in the United States 
of America, and officials of this organization would do well 
to recognize this fact. The Portland Club is only one of the 
many on the coast, but I believe we express the sentiment of 
all when we say, with the true western spirit, we do not care 
to take dictation from anyone. If the east was west and the 
west was east, we wonder just what would happen. There is 
one thing certain—some of these shining lights at the con- 
ventions who consider the local club beneath their notice 
would not receive quite so much attention. Through the 
efforts of the faithful few, the profession progresses and 
gains prestige. There should be harmony between the P. C. 
A. D. M. and the I. A. D. M., for strife and discord do not 
create a pleasing background to success. We hope to iron 
out some of the wrinkles at the San Francisco convention. 

Bosses’ Night, June 20, proved to be very successful. The 
San Francisco convention was the main topic of interest. 
Mr. Hewitt read from The DISPLAY WORLD the latest 
news of:events concerning the coast convention. Some of the 
boys expect to drive down and the rest have not definitely 
decided whether to travel by rail or boat. There was some 
mention of having the Seattle boys and other Washingtonians 
meet with us here and continue the ourney by boat. 

The first number on our program was a demonstration of 
millinery by Russell Walbridge, of H. Liebes & Co. Buff 
colored and white hats grouped in clever units created an 
interesting trim. A beautiful new screen painted by Ben 
Larsen was presented to the club by the Larsen Studio. 
George J. Creighton, of the Oregon City Woolen Mills, 
showed us how to display blankets and Indian robes in a 
graceful manner and also explained how they were woven. 

One of the bosses, Mr. Dunn, of the Jimmy Dunn Cloth- 





All Was Pep and Optimism at This Impromptu Dinner Staged by the Lively New Toledo Club 


ing Store, told us how they used to trim windows and save 
show cards in the old days. Mr. Averill, of Meier & Frank 
Co., brought a wide piece of satin ribbon and showed us how 
to tie a clever bow. An interesting bit of history about the 
P. C. A. D. M. was told by Burt Cultus, of Bedell Co. How 
it started four years ago with just a handful of men and 
how it has grown into a powerful organization was a revela- 
tion. Spokane deserves the credit for putting it on the map. 

I happened to be sitting next to Jimmy Dunn at the table 
and I asked him what he thought of windows and advertis- 
ing. He told me that they took a test at his store and out 
of 500 customers, 150 were attracted by the windows, 120 
were regular customers, 100 were recommended by friends 
and 130 responded to newspaper ads. ‘So that’s that. 





NEW YORK METROPOLITAN CLUB 
Reported by J. G. Waters, Acting Secretary 

The meeting of the New York Metropolitan Display Men’s 
Club was held on Tuesday, June 7, at the Kenmore, 292 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, with a very good attendance. The 
chief object of the meeting was to find out how many mem- 
bers were going to attend the thirtieth annual convention at 
Detroit, and the reading of the program for the week of the 
convention. The Metropolitan Display Men’s Club had a 
fairly good showing of members attending the convention. 

Next in order was to hear from J. G. Waters, chairman 
of the membership committee, who is still on the job plugging 
for new members and always hands in a list of applicants. 
Seven new members passed on at this meeting were as fol- 
lows: Alexander C. Besosa, of Excelsior Display Service, 
New. York City; Albert A. Krentzman, of Royal Display 
Co., New York City; E. Hans Krause, of Krause Studio, 
New York City; Wm. Helborn, of Saxton Fixture Co., New 
York City; W. G. Shiell, of D. M. Read Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Edward Neumann, of Neumann Display Service, New 
York City; Samuel Pollack, of Pollack Display Service, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

President Jaffrey impressed upon the members the fact that 
now was the time to think about securing a booking for our 
next banquet, for now was the time to secure a good dating. 
The arrangements was left to Mr. Wehner and his committee. 

Wm. G. Shiell, of Bridgeport, Conn., spoke regarding get- 
tirg the displaymen from around his section to join the 
Metropolitan Dieplay Men’s Club, and said that if a com- 
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Dayton, Ohio, Clubmen Accommodated the Cameraman With This Pose While Hungrily Waiting for Their Country Club Repast 


mittee would come out to Bridgeport he would do all he 
could to get members to join. Mr. Waters, of the member- 
ship committee, announced that he would carry out Mr. 
Shiell’s plans and call on the displaymen of Bridgeport and 
its surrounding sections. 

President Jaffrey informed the members that Secretary 
Chord found it impossible to handle his office for the balance 
of the year, due to the fact that new duties in his depart- 
ment would keep him out of town most of the time, so the 
office of secretary was handed over to J. G. Waters as acting 
secretary. 

It was planned to hold our next meeting on Monday, June 
27 at the Kenmore, 292 Fifth Avenue so as to let the mem- 
bers know all about the convention. This will be the last 
meeting for the summer. 





VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Reported by W. V. Smith 

The regular monthly meeting of the Vancouver Display 
Men’s Association was held on Monday evening, when Gor- 
don Thorne, of the Strand Theatre, entertained the members 
with clever lightning sketches in chalk. Two special displays 
of shoes, showing backgrounds and lighting effects, were 
given by Les Osborne, of the Ingledew Shoe Co. Following 
these, a splendid demonstration of what can be done with 
backgrounds, fixtures, etc., with water colors and oil paints, 
was given by Mr. Newton, of the Hunter-Henderson Paint 
Co. The speaker discussed the following methods, giving 
illustrations of each: 

(1) Sponge Stipple Finishes—Demonstrated in kalso- 
mine and paint. To be used on any surface where these 
materials are generally used. Equally suitable for smooth 
and rough plaster, wallboard, canvas and burlap covered sur- 
faces. Sponge-stipple decorations justly claim practical ad- 
vantages as well as artistic merit. The displaymen can 
readily produce effects in color and pattern which are re- 
strained and conventional, or novelty and bizarre, as occa- 
sion demands. 

(2) Tiffany Blends—Demonstrating the use of glaze 
colors on a painted surface. Showing blends of several color- 
ings and various textures suitable for artistic backgrounds. 





These finishes enable one to produce a color scheme to har- 
monize with all ideas of fitness. No matter what the char- 
acter of furnishings or architecture, decoration can be pro- 
duced by this process to fit the need. 

(3) Marbling Effects—Produced with oil glazing colors 
applied over painted surfaces. Showing possibilities of 
simple marble tile effects suitable for floors of display win- 
dows. 

(4) Historic and New Rough Wall Textures—Showing 
Roman travertine and Spanish palm stipple finishes. The 
adaptability of the plastic paint materials now being used to 
produce rough textured finishes, assures much greater use 
of this material by displaymen. These plastic materials are 
capable of producing surprisingly numerous conventional and 
novelty textures. 

(5) Plastico Art Clay—Showing possibilities of the finer 
art clays in decorating articles of ornament for window dis- 
play work, and featuring Jesso Clay for this particular work. 

The association decided to enter a float in the Dominion 
Day celebration parade on July 1. The next meeting was 
arranged to be held on Monday, June 6. 





SHARON, PA. 
Reported by J. W. Snedden, Secretary 

Sharon displaymen held a special meeting on June 9, just 
prior to departure of the Detroit convention delegation. The 
call for the gathering conveyed information of a startling 
nature. One of our members was charged with a brazen 
breach of club rules, and the membership was summoned to 
take summary action in his case. 

If observers had noted the twinkle in the eyes of accusers 
and accused, the seriousness of the affair would have been 
minimized. However, on the face of affairs, the proceedings 
were very grave. The member was charged with gross viola- 
tion of house rules, and put to trial, with the penalty of 
expulsion hanging over him if found guilty. Ed King was 
appointed as his representative, while Mr. Greenlund was the 
prosecuting witness. A decision was finally reached that 
President Ogg should take the defendant and Mr. Greenlund 
into an ante room and thrash out the matter, the club agree- 

(Continued on page .77) 





Houston, Texas, Clubmen Use Straw Hats as Poster Boards in Boosting Their Home City 
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Two of the cards 
which won second 
prize. . « $25 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY x 
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From the set of five 
cards which won 
the $50 first prize 








Ist Prize 


HARRY G. WALKER 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 





2nd Prize 


HAROLD SIMPSON 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Honorable Mention 





JOHN H. GRAY 
Coshocton, Ohio 











All of them—winners 


HEY were the best entries ever received. 


and all—were exceptional. 


At the I. A. D. M. convention, where the Esterbrook Drawlet Pen 
contest was held, the vivid colorful cards—entered from all parts of 
the continent—were a beautiful demonstration of Drawlet possibilities. 


Balanced layout, neatness, versatility, and skilled mastery of the 


pen, were most striking. One man could make these pens shade color 
beautifully—another had a delicate handling of line that distinguished 
all his lettering. The winners were the ones who averaged highest on 
all counts combined. 


Esterbrook is proud of Drawlet Pens, and pleased to announce 
ancther year’s winners—a fine company of artists. 


CAMDEN, 


The Special Prize. 
Lettered at the Ester- 


P. C. MASSEE R. BEHMER brook booth . . . $25 
Portland, Ore. Joplin, Mo. 
Special Prize 
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ing to accept his finding. Mr. Ogg protested stiffly against 
this commission, but was overruled by his associates, and 
entry of his employers at this time made it diplomatic to 
hush the matter up by withdrawing with the interested parties. 
While the trio was absent, the secretary produced a black 
Gladstone bag. When Mr. Ogg returned and announced his 
determination to “let the ‘erring member’ off with a repri- 
mend,’ Mr. King took the chair and introduced the secre- 
tary, who presented the bag to the president as a token of 
the member’s appreciation of his hard work for club success. 

Only then did it dawn upon Mr. Ogg that the trial was 
a “frame-up,” designed to get him out of the room, and that 
the meeting had been called expressly for the purpose of 
honoring him on the eve of his departure for the convention. 
When the laughter had died down and the “boys” had ad- 
journed to a nearby restaurant, he thanked us profusely, ex- 
pressing his admiration for the cleverness shown in handling 
the affair, and, with a final fling at the plotters, declared, 
“But I still think Kirsch is guilty.” 

Here’s an editorial which appeared in a Sharon newspaper 
following the Detroit convention: 

“The Sharon Association of Display Men has always been 
recognized by the International Association as one of the 
livest on the list. As a fitting tribute to the work that has Get the 
been accomplished here, the International at its meeting in 
Detroit, elected I. E. Ogg, displayman for the W. W. Moore a4 99 
Co., of Sharon, international treasurer. He had previously 
been on the international membership committee, but this Poster Sty e 
new honor is decidedly pleasing to Mr. Ogg’s local asso- 

Ciates. e 

“Mr. Ogg well deserves the honor that has come to him into your own 
unsolicited. He has helped in a iarge degree to bring home 


to the mercharts themselves the importance of attractive win- 
dew displays, and he has blazed the way both in Sharon 
and other places nearby in proving the great results that OW alr S 
are to be obtained by organization. Traveling men, who are 
the keenest observers of such things, rate Sharon stores, re- 


gardless of the lines represented, as among the most attrac- 


tive to be found in the state, and to the artistic ability of Read the splendid, illustrated 
the displaymen must be accorded considerable amount of articles appearing in SIGNS 


praise. Sharon displaymen have been given all the coopera- 








tion possible by the merchants themselves, and the results are OF THE TIMES every issue by 
evident, both from the fine displays and international recog- . 
nition that is given to a local man for his ability.” some of the best poster artists 
wana coun who are doing show card 
Reported by Elroid Hammond, Secretary work. If you are interested in 
_ The displaymen of this city were called together at the producing better show cards 
Rice Hotel recently on the initiative of Ed Rose, display 3 : x 
manager for the Harris-Hahlo Co., and given a talk on the read this authority in the field. 
wisdom of establishing a local display club. In the discus- 
sion which followed, the value of a club was brought out by S d d d Th 
a number of speakers. The I. A. D. M. bylaws were read to en your order an ree 
familiarize men not members of the organization with the _ Dollars today fora full year’s 
workings of the national body. ae 
Before the meeting adjourned a club was organized and subscription. - - - - 


officers elected. The new president is Ed Rose; the vice- 
president, Jack Ralston, Levy Bros.; the secretary, Elroid 


Hammond, Ben Zindler’s Sons, and the treasurer, Russell SIGNS OF THE TIMES, Cincinnati, Ohio 


TUeeEr, LOS TRO, Headquarters for Literature on Show Cards and Signs 





Senemagerne SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 
Reported by Frank Fiala, Secretary SIGNS OF THE TIMES, Cincinnati, Ohio. July, 1927 
The Omaha Display Men’s Club held their last luncheon Enclosed find $3.00, for which send me SIGNS OF THE 
meeting on Wednesday, June 29, at twelve o’clock, with a TIMES for one year. ($3.50 in Canada.) 
large turn-out in attendance, to do honors to our guests, a Oe ER NORTE: SE Sart RU Rye ee 






delegation of Lincoln displaymen. The main theme of the 











meeting was ways and means of launching a club at Lincoln, PPS otis nits ha sintassrants 

and plans were shaped to organize there in a few days. City sapien osadamive cudena samt catenad ye) MMMM a ss aired 
| ' The Lincoln gang” motored over and spent the day in = TEL T NS Z 
| viewing our windows. Among those who made up the party = a 





were: Dave Schaefer, of Rudge & Guenzel Co.; George Smith, 
Magee Clothing Co.; Richard Ernesti, Miller & Paine, Inc.; 
J. H. Pickering, Ben Simon & Sons; G. Lawrence, Spiers 
Co., and Andy Duncan, Mayer Bros. Co. 
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Howard Littel, display manager for L. Bamberger & Co., 
Newark, N. J., and L. Rosenberg, display manager for Abra- 
ham & Strauss, Inc., Brooklyn, have gone abroad for several 
weeks’ stay in the interest of their departments. They will 
visit England, France, Belgium, Germany, Italy and possibly 
Austria. 





B. B. Mettler, Dallas, Texas, has just assumed charge of 
windows for Zesmer’s Bootery. Mr. Mettler, an active mem- 
ber of the new Dallas Display Men’s Club, was formerly 
display manager for the Dallas unit of Paul’s Stores, a chain 
of popular price shoe stores. 





A. W. Coates, display manager for the W. W. Mertz Co., 
Torrington, Conn., continues to gather in contest prizes. 
Among his latest winnings are fourth prize in the E. F, 
Kemp “Golden Glow” Salted Nuts contest and second prize 
in the Allen “A” hosiery competition. He has also been 
chosen as a judge for the forthcoming “Spur Tie” contest. 





J. H. Hilton is now display manager for Korricks’ Dry 
Goods Co., Phoenix, Ariz., one of the largest department 
stores in that state. Sam Fried is his assistant and card 
writer. Mr. Hilton was very sorry that he could not attend 
the Detroit convention, and, therefore, missed renewing old 
acquaintanceships. He requests that his friends write him 
at his present location. 





Donald J. Lantz, former display manager for the Boston 
Store, of Ansonia, Conn., is now with the C. E. Longley Co., 
men's clothing concern, of New Haven Conn. 





F. G. Helfrey formerly display manager for the Harvey 
& Carey chain of drug stores, has established a display serv- 
ice under the name of Art Style Display Service, with head- 
quarters at 93 Merrimac Street, Byffalo, N. Y. Mr. Helfrey 
will specialize in both local merchandise trims and installa- 
tions for national advertisers. 

Floyd J. Macklem, recently display manager for Wagner 
Bros., Ionia, Mich., is now: located at Crowell, Mich. 








H. H. Holly, formerly of Detroit, Mich., is now working 
at York Pa. 





Lewis M. Herbert, who has been display manager for the 


L. F. M. Store, Jacksonville, Fla., has left that organization 
to assume a similar position with Weise’s, Nashville, Tenn. 





W. Z. Coy, until recently with Miller, Rhoades & Swartz, 
Norfolk, Va., has succumbed to the western bee. He is now 
located at Topeka, Kansas. 





Ben J. Marshall, formerly director of displays for the 
Western Grocer Co., Des Moines, Iowa, is now associated 
with the A-C Studio, 431 N. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. They 
are specializing in merchandise displays and display cards. 
In connection with their studio, they are operating the A-C 
School of Lettering, teaching the practical side of the show 
card profession. 





E. L. Falls, display manager for Goodyear Rubber Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal., announces the birth of a 9-pound son. 





John Cooke, display manager for Coulter’s Dry Goods 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal., has just returned from a business trip 
which took him across the continent to New York City. 
Mr. Cooke stopped off at Watts, Cal., on his return to visit 
with the local displaymen. 
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Glenn Kilburn, a 1927 graduate of the Koester School, 
recently assumed the position of display manager for John- 
son & Hill Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. Mr. Kilburn hails 
from Windsor, Mo., but he “did not” have to be shown that 
this organization held a splendid place for growth. In the 
capable hands of Ivan B. Romig now sales and advertising 
manager, the displays were a valuable factor in store pub- 
licity. 


“In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love.” Just to prove that the author of the adage 
was right, Walter L. Welch, display manager for Strauss’ 
Million Dollar Stores, Nanticoke, Pa., devoted the last week 
in April to rushing into matrimony. 

E. H. Lisle, McEwen, Halliburton Co., and Harold Brau- 
dis, Harry Katz, Inc., both of Oklahoma City, Okla., went 
on to New York City in the interests of their display depart- 
ments following the Detroit I. A. D. M. convention. 





FE. M. Dickerson, Silverwood’s, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal., 
attended the Detroit convention en route to the east to ob- 
serve the display practices of the larger men’s specialty shops. 
This is a coast-to-coast trip and indicates the esteem and in- 
fluence of the display department in the success of the Silver- 
wood establishment. 





Harry W. Schulze represented the Hickok Co. at the 
Detroit convention, where he renewed acquaintance with 
the many displaymen who have participated in the Hickok 
display activities. He had on display the display helps of this 
advertiser and offered suggestions for the display of his com- 
pany’s products. 





Seattle, Wash., was well represented at the Detroit con- 
vention by such well-known displaymen as Frank D. Max- 
well, Frederick & Nelson, and Wm. Scharninghausen, Bon 
Marche. 


L. C. Brock, formerly located with the Kinnear Stores 
Co., of Elkhart, Ind., is now located at Streator, III. 





Miles & Bates Mercantile Co. has moved from Shelbyville 
to Shelbine, Mo. 





Thomas G. Gee, former display manager for George M. 
Wilson, mens’ wear store, Pittsburgh, has left this position 
and is now in Youngstown, Ohio. 

Beginning his vacation with a trip to the I. A. D. M. con- 
vention at Detroit, John T. Mackey, display manager for 
Herpolsheimer’s, Grand Rapids, Mich., completed it with a 
visit to his old home at Clarksville, Mo. 








Matt Markusich, display manager for the Wolfson Dry 
Goods Co., San Antonio, Texas, will leave shortly for a trip 
to Spalatto, Jugo-Slavia, where he will visit with relatives. 





W. R. McDaniel, who until recently was display manager 
for the F. Goodman Dry Goods Co. of Greenwood, Miss., is 
now located at Clarksdale, Miss., as display manager for the 
Powers Co. 





W. R. Bevan, formerly display manager for Smith & Wel- 
ton, Inc., of Norfolk, Va., is now located with Rice’s, of that 
city. 


Edward Wedell, formerly with the J. L. Brandeis Co., 
Omaha, has assumed the position of display manager for 
Sanger Bros., Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Mien Wanted Positions Wanted Gor Sale Wanted to Buy 








Experienced 
Display Fixture 


WANTED —to travel southern terri- 

tory for large manufacturer. Must 

be experienced in selling fixtures, 

forms and wax figures. Reply, 
Box J. R., 

Care The DISPLAY WORLD 


| 


Salesman | 





Active Display Salesmen and Sign Men Wanted 


ir all of the large and small centers of the U. S. A. who are now calling on 
merchants and stores of all sizes. You can make big money showing our fast- 


“moving electric window display reflector, handsomely made, and embodying a 
number of principles of distinct originality. 


We prefer men owning a small 


business who are financially able to purchase two to ten dozen units so that 


they can deliver right from stock. 


All of our men are making big incomes, 
and so can you, earning liberal commissions averaging 331/3%. 


We want to 


hear only from earnest men who are immediately able to start out and do 


business. Address 


Lighting Specialties Company 


1613 East New York Avenue 


Brooklyn, New York 

















AN OPPORTUNITY 


for salesmen selling artificial flowers 
or kindred lines calling on display 
managers to make some real money. 
Our line sells in a]l retail stores and 
carries a good commission. Send 
references for complete details. Give 
name of firm you represent; it will 
be held confidential. 


Address G. M. A,, 
Care The DISPLAY WORLD 








_ POSITION WANTED _ 
Displayman, show card writer, fifteen 
years’ experience all kinds of window dis- 
plays, will consider proposition with large 
up-to-date firm that appreciates honest 
effort. 

Address C. F. F., 
Care The DISPLAY WORLD 











FOR SALE—See illustration, page 69, Feb- 
ruary Display World, of the heavy fleece- 
lined Jersey cloth window sock for deco- 
rators. 75c¢ pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 doz., 
postpaid. An elastic band is taped and 
sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 1924. 
Fits over any shoe. Order by size shoes 
worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 South 
Benton Way, Los Angeles, Cal. 


WANTED 

Salesmen selling fixtures to carry 
a well-advertised line of Va- 
lances and Drape Shades. We 
are an old established house 
manufacturing our own lines. 
Our liberal commission arrange- 
ment should insure a substantial 
increase in your present income. 
Write full information as to ter- 
ritory now covered and lines sold. 
All replies will be held strictly 
confidential. 


The National Decorative Company 
5 Hudson St., Camden, N. J. 


SHOW CARD OUTFITS 


THE SHOWCARDER supplies the inex- 
perienced with the newest. up-to-date 
materials in stencil form for lettering 
signs, price tickets, streamers, banners. 
No complicated scaling systems, no un- 
necessary weight. Patented March 16. 
1926. Adopted by leading chain store sys- 
tems to replace cumbersome, old-style 
outfits formerly used. ‘‘Paid for itself 
many .times over.” “Turns out signs as 
good as a professional.” ‘‘Easily surpasses 
my old outfit in style and speed.” “I get 
duplicate orders for signs without ever 
asking for them—thanks to my Show- 
carder.”’ Folder explains everything. Write 


for it. 
SHOWCARDER, INC., 
University at La Salle St. Paul, Minn. 














Rentals, Repairs, Exchanges, Purchases 
and Sales of Used Display Material in 
Good Condition from the Leading Depart- 
ment Stores of the New York City zone. 


Metropolitan Display Fixture Service 
52 Lexington Ave. New York City 


SHOW CARD OUTFIT 


Complete with book of instructions and 
alphabets, brush, pens, colors and inks. 
Sent postpaid for $2.00. 


RETAIL SERVICE COMPANY 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














SPOTLIGHTS 
Nine window display spotlights, new, 
never used, $7.50 values. Will ciose out 
$3.00 each. Please enélose check with 
order. 


LEON LEVICH, 
1619 Lynn Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 








Displaymen, Display Services, Salesmen 
and Selling Agencies, we have a very at- 
tractive proposition to offer in the handling 
of our complete line of quality window 
display and store equipment. Further pai- 
ticulars and copy of new Catalog “G” upon 
request. The Cincinnati Show Case & 
Display Fixture Works, 232-240 Main St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Window Decorating, Theatrical Scenepaint- 
ing, Pictorial Arts, Stage Cartooning taught 
by Mail. Practical, Exclusive, Inexpensive 
Courses. Real artists your teachers. Learn 
More to Earn More. Importers of Colored 
Theatrical Scenery Models. Send stamps 
for Illustrated Literature. The Enkeboll 
School of Fine Arts, Omaha, Nebraska. 








REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


Salesmen, displaymen and agencies for 
widely advertised line of manniquins and 
other novelties that are retailing at ex- 
tremely popular prices. Easy to sell— 
large earnings. 


ANGLO DISPLAY FIXTURE CoO. 
240 W. 38th St. New York City 














VACANT POSITIONS WANTED 
FOR COMPETENT DISPLAYMEN 
If you are in need of a displayman or cardwriter, or know of a 
vacant position of this kind anywhere, get in touch with the 
Employment Register, The DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, O. 
We have on file applications for positions from displaymen, 
assistant displaymen and cardwriters. Tell us your needs and we 
will refer you to applicants who can fill the position satisfactorily. 


This Service Is Rendered Without Cost 
Employment Register, The DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, O. 
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Capitalizing a Change in Phones 


(Continued from page 20) 
other event of the year, according to the manager of the local 
unit, who congratulated the store on their accomplishment. 
From an educational standpoint, the windows were huge suc- 
cesses, generating a favorable spirit for the organization and 
impressing the entire city with the enterprise and foresight 
of the store management. 

Much the same theme was developed by A. W. Coates for 
the W. W. Mertz Co., Torrington, Conn., to exploit phone 
business. In this display a private branch exchange was used 
as the center device and a series of signs placed on the floor 
carried the burden of the message. 


Efficiency, Watchword of Coastmen 
(Continued from page 13) 
Tuesday Evening 
Theatre party for the ladies. 
Ye Olde Time stag banquet and special entertainment. 
Wednesday, July 27 

10 :00—Ladies leave for The Emporium Country Club trip. 

11 :15—Opening remarks and call to order by E. Q. Wil- 
son, secretary-treasurer of P. C. A. D. M. 

11 :20—Address by Rudolf Shaeffer, The Shaeffer School 
of Color and Design, “Color Harmony and Discords.” 

11 :50—Five-minute question box. 

11 :55--Address by J. Sheppard, supervising director, Art 
Department, Foster & Kleiser Co. 

12 :25—Joint address by Wm. H. Sanford, of the Sanford 
Display Service and president of San Francisco Association 
of Display Men, and Edgar Nelson, of Nelson-Green Display 
Service, “The Service Man and His Work.” 

12:50—Address and demonstration by “Swift,” Palace 
Hotel Haberdasher and Clothier. 

1:15—Address by John P. Dapelo, president of Oakland 
Display Men’s Club, “Window Displays in Italy.” 

1 :30—Adjournment for luncheon. 

2:10—Call to order by President Fred A. Gross. 

2:10—Address by Mr. Petrie, merchandise manager for 
Hale Bros., San Francisco, “Cooperation by the Display De- 
partment With Store Selling Organizations.” 

2:40—Address by Grover Magnin, I. Magnin & Co., San 
Francisco, “A General Talk on Women’s Apparel.” 

3 :05—Address by “Babbette,” Stylist, San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, “What a Woman Likes and Dislikes to See When 
She Goes Shopping.” 

3 :30—Review and presentation of awards for windows on 
“Display Avenue.” Two-minute comments by each contestant. 

4:00—-Open forum discussion display problems conducted 
by H. Goering, display manager for I. Magnin & Co., San 
Francisco. Nomination and election of officers for 1923. 
Nomination and announcement for 1928 convention city. Ad- 
journment. Meeting of officers and executive committee. 
Discussion of P. C. A. D. M. business. 

Wednesday Evening 

8 :00—Grand banquet and cabaret—feature entertainment 
from San Francfsco’s leading theatres. 

10 :00—Adjournment of entire party to roof garden for 
dancing and midnight frolic, “A a San Francisco.” 

Thursday, July 2° 

11:15—Call to order and appointment of committees. 

11:20—Address by Richard Neustadt, director of Retail 
Merchants’ Association. “Relation of Windows to Community 
and Civic Betterment.” 

11:40—Address and demonstration by Irving Sinclair, 
poster artist, West Coast Theatre, Inc.. San Francisco. 

11:55—Address by Charles Morton, Wienstock-Lubin Co.. 
Sacramento, “Reminiscences of a Display Man.” 

12:15—Address and demonstration by Mr. Baker, illumi- 
nating engineer of General Electric Co. 

2:00—Ladies leave for auto tour of city. 

2:10—Call to order by H. D. Nickel. convention director, 

2:10—Live model draping by Dave Smith. 

2:30—Address by Fred Nelson, advertising manager for 
O’Connor. Moffatt & Co., “Display Men. What Next 2?” 

2:50—Educational lecture on “Art” by representative of 
California School of Fine Arts. San Francisco. 

3:10—Review and presentation of awards for windows. 











WANTED—TWO EXPERIENCED MEN 

One to take charge of Window Display Service; the 
other to take charge of selling advertising on several 
hundred municipal trash cans; must be high-class men. 








| H. L. NOWLIN CO., Inc., Miami, Fla. 
























MODERN 
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anoDESIGN 








---and Making a 
Big Hit Everywhere 


we 


Chapters of this book include: The Commercial Desire to Beautify, Environ- 
ment, Anatomy of Design, Planning of Ornament, Surface Patterns, Rosettes, 
Borders, Corners, Balanced Arrangement, Scrolls, Naturalistic and Conven- 
tional, Composition, Characteristics of Design, Panel Construction, Adaptabil- 
ity of Layout to Design, Conventional Floral Designs, Space Fillers, Decorate 
Construction, Color in Design, Power of Suggestion, Window Decorations, 
Polychrome Work and Process Stencil. . 


150 PAGES OF DESIGNS-50 PAGES OF TEXT ILLUSTRATED 
MORE THAN 1,200 INDIVIDUAL IDEAS 


MEN — DESIGNERS — ART TEACHERS FOR DISPLAYMEN — ARTISTS — SIGN 


1 The DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio 


: [] Enclosed find $5.00, for which send copy of Halsted’s Book, postpaid. 


! [] Enclosed find $6.00, for which send me The DISPLAY WORLD for one year and a 
copy of Halsted’s Book, postpaid ($6.50 for Canadian and foreign orders). 


LEC. Oe eae ee eee mee ee OC aepeeae SS aR? nae Wa olarak ae aaa 
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Price $5.00, postpaid 
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This is a day of progress. The new leads the parade 
while the near-new stands on the sidewalk. Wide- 
awake merchants keep in step with modern ideas and 
move forward while competitors talk “depression.” 
Inside the store other factors may predominate, but in 
your windows newness and originality must be ever 


foremost. 


Display your merchandise in a decorative setting 
which says, “‘This is new—this is different’’—and 
your merchandise is placed apart from the ordinary; 
admiration is created and with it the sale. 


In our new Autumn catalog 
there are decoratives which, 
if wisely selected and prop- 
erly used, will modernize 
your displays and move 
merchandise from the 
shelves. This issue was re- 
cently mailed; if you did 
not receive a copy, let us 
know immediately and we wa . 

will be pleased to forward Raga ve ADLER JONES 7 
another. PORE an PS 
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The Adler-Jones Company 
649 South Wells Street - Chicago 
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